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•  1972  INCOME  PROJECTION 

If  we  weren't  us,  KPFA  is  the  kind  of  outfit  we  would  probably  do  a  documentary  about.  In  a  sense  we 
do  that  anyway,  or  at  least  try  to  by  keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open  between  the  station  and 
the  subscriber.  Thus  this  64-page  issue  about  ourselves.  Perhaps  more  than  you  wanted  to  know  but  pro- 
ably  less  than  we  should  have  told. 

We  tried  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  we  thought  you  might  have.  We  tried  to  document  the  truly  oppressive 
financial  situation  to  sustain  our  credibility.  We  tried  to  give  you  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  people  behind  the  micro- 
phones as  well  as  the  people  behind  the  scenes.  We  also  tried  to  give  you  a  summary  of  our  twenty-two  year  history. 
We  didn't,  however,  attempt  to  cover  the  ever-present  question  of  why  the  FOLIO  is  sometimes  late;  it  would  take 
an  issue  all  it's  own  with  heavy  leanings  toward  religion  and  the  postal  service.  We  did  have  a  lot  of  fun  lapsing  into 
this  retrospective  and  we  hope  it  provides  some  answers. 
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PACIFICA 

by  Christopher  Koch 


"In  radio  broadcasting  operations  to  encour- 
age and  provide  outlets  for  the  creative  skills  and  ener- 
gies of  the  community;  to  conduct  classes  and  work- 
shops in  the  writing  and  producing  of  drama;  to  establish 
awards  and  scholarships  for  creative  writing;  to  offer  per- 
formance facilities  to  amateur  instrumentalists,  choral 
groups,  orchestral  groups  and  music  students;  and  to 
promote  and  aid  other  creative  activities  which  will  serve 
the  cultural  welfare  of  the  community. 

".  .  .  to  engage  in  any  activity  that  shall  contri- 
bute to  a  lasting  understanding  between  nations  and  be- 
tween individuals  of  all  nations,  races,  creeds  and  colors; 
to  gather  and  disseminate  information  of  the  cause  of 
conflict  between  any  and  all  of  such  groups;  and  through 
any  and  all  means  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  this 
corporation,  to  promote  the  study  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  of  the  causes  of  religious,  philoso- 
phical and  racial  antagonisms." 

". . .  to  promote  the  full  distribution  of  public 
information;  to  obtain  access  to  sources  of  news  not 
commonly  brought  together  in  the  same  medium;  and  to 
employ  such  varied  sources  in  the  public  presentation  of 
accurate,  objective,  comprehensive  news  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  community." 

—From  Pacifica  Foundation's  Articles  of 
Incorporation. 
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Pacifica  is  not  really  an  underground  com- 
munications medium.  Rather,  it  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween an  institution  of  counter  culture  and  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. Although  it  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  by  the 
radical  movement,  its  financial  support  comes  largely 
from  the  upper-middle  classes.  Although  it  regularly 
broadcasts  revolutionary  agitation  and  propaganda,  it 
must  also  seek  out  the  arguments  of  the  extreme  right. 

Pacifica  has  attacked  the  most  powerful  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  United  States;  it  has  also  cow- 
ered before  one  of  the  weakest.  It  has  preached  brother- 
ly understanding  while  itself  being  torn  apart  by  feuds  so 
bitter  that  staff  members  have  seriously  accused  each 
other  of  being  witches  and  mailed  live  scorpions  to  their 
colleagues. 

Some  of  America's  most  creative  and  progres- 
sive people  have  passed  through  Pacifica  as  employees. 
Almost  any  American  of  public  standing  has  at  one  time 
or  another  broadcast  over  a  Pacifica  station,  many  of 
them  on  a  regular  basis.  Yet  when  one  meets  former  Pac- 
ifica broadcasters,  one  discovers  veins  of  bitterness  a- 
gainst  the  Foundation  that  run  so  deeply  they  seem  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten. 

Pacifica  is  an  anomaly  of  American  culture 
that  seems  to  exist  despite  itself.  But  it  offers  almost  the 
only  instance  in  America  of  a  broadcasting  channel  bas- 
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ed  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
commercial  Establishment.  As  such,  it  offers  an  object 
lesson  in  the  limitations  and  potentials  of  underground 
radio  and  television. 


According  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
expression  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  and  uncensored. 
Broadcasting,  however,  even  ideally,  presents  special 
problems.  The  technology  of  electronic  transmission 
physically  limits  the  number  of  available  broadcasting 
channels. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  radio  in  the 
United  States,  it  became  clear  that  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, American  broadcasters  would  create  chaos.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country,  for  instance,  one  station's  sig- 
nal completely  overlapped  another's.  To  resolve  the  sit- 
uation Congress  enacted  laws  to  establish  minimal  feder- 
al control.  Under  the  theory  finally  evolved,  the  public 
owns  its  airwaves  and  leases  them  for  extended  periods 
of  time  to  private  companies.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  which  is  vested  with  the  responsi- 
bility grants  licenses  to  broadcasters  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  intention  to  program  in  "the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity."  The  phrase  is  subject  to 
broad  interpretations,  but  in  practice  the  FCC  never  has 
denied  a  license  to  an  existing  company  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  programming. 

The  result  has  been  an  immensely  powerful 
broadcasting  industry  with  an  income  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  offering  watered-down  entertainment,  cau- 
tious and  uncontroversial  public  affairs  programs  and  in- 
cessant commercials-pitches  to  buy  overpriced,  unnec- 
essary commodities.  Broadcasting  has  become  the  adver- 
tiser's key  medium,  and  advertising  is  the  essential  ingre- 
dient in  an  economy  increasingly  dependent  on  personal 
consumption. 

Newton  Minow,  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
FCC,   once   described  all   this  as  "a  vast  wasteland." 

Pacifica  has  tried  to  do  more,  and  as  a  result, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  few  broadcasting  organizations  in 
the  country  to  have  its  programming  regularly  reviewed 
by  various  branches  of  the  federal  government. 

Because  an  institution's  rhetoric,  like  an  indiv- 
idual's, becomes  conviction  or  pretention  when  it  con- 
fronts -real  opposition,  I  want  to  begin  with  Pacifica's 
most  serious  crisis. 


[CONFRONTATION] 


On  December  17,  1962,  the  Washington  attor- 
ney for  Pacifica's  three  FM  stations  received  a  sub- 
poena to  appear  before  one  of  Congress'  most  notorious 
anti-communist  committees,  the  Senate  Internal  Secur- 
ity Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Mississippi's  equally  no- 
torious Jim  Eastland.  Siss,  as  we  appropriately  abbrevi- 
ated it,  was  apparently  unaware  that  as  the  Founda- 
tion's attorney,  Harry  Plotkin  was  immune  from  testi- 
mony. 


On  the  following  day,  two  members  of  Pacifi- 
ca's board  of  directors  living  in  Berkeley  received  tele- 
grams announcing  that  subpoenas  (which  they  had  never 
received)  were  being  postponed.  It  was  in  this  farcical 
way  that  the  first  sustained  attack  on  Pacifica  began. 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks,  Dr.  Peter  Odegard, 
another  member  of  the  board  (and  formerly  an  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  a  President  of  Reed 
College),  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Healy,  Chairman  of  the 
South  California  Communist  Party,  had  also  received 
subpoenas. 

Mrs.  Healy  had  a  fifteen-minute,  bi-weekly 
commentary  on  Pacifica  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles  Trevor 
Thomas,  who  as  the  Foundation's  acting  President,  call- 
ed Siss'  chief  counsel,  Jay  Sourwine,  and  asked  him  the 
purpose  of  the  hearings.  Sourwine  replied  that  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  find  out  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  to  broadcast  on  an  A- 
merican  radio  station.  Thomas  explained  that  Mrs.  Healy 
was  one  of  about  twenty  different  commentators  who, 
between  them,  covered  the  political  spectrum  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  left.  He  added  that  in  line  with 
Pacifica's  policies  and  FCC  rulings  —  Mrs.  Healy  was  i- 
dentified  as  a  communist.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
ceived a  subpoena,  too. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  actually  convened  on 
January  10,  subpoenas  had  also  been  served  on  Mr. 
Jerome  Shore,  who  had  been  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Foundation,  dealing  with  administrative  matters,  for 
about  six  months,  on  Mi,  Joseph  Binns,  Station  Manager 
of  Pacifica  WBAI  in  New  York  City  for  two  weeks,  and 
on  Mrs.  Pauline  Shindler,  a  subscriber  to  the  Los  Angeles 
station. 

Before  the  hearings  convened,  the  Foundation 
notified  Siss  and  the  press  that  as  a  public  institution  its 
records  were  open  for  examination;  its  programs  could 
be  heard  by  anyone,  and  most  were  scheduled  in  a  pro- 
gram guide.  Thomas  objected  to  the  coercive  subpoenas 
and  once  again  asked  for  some  kind  of  an  explanation. 
None  was  forthcoming  from  Washington,  however. 

Pacifica  then  requested  that  the  hearings  be 
held  in  public,  and  even  contemplated  broadcasting 
them  live,  in  the  belief  that  all  relevant  information 
ought  to  be  made  publicly  available.  Despite  the  support 
of  both  California  Senators,  Clair  Engle  and  Thomas 
Kuchel,  Siss  replied  that  its  rules  forbade  an  open  hear- 
ing. 

The  Foundation  finally  requested  that  tran- 
scripts of  the  hearings  be  made  available  immediately 
following  Pacifica's  appearances.  The  committee  replied 
that  it  would  issue,  when  it  chose  to  do  so,  those  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  that  it  deemed  necessary  and  im- 
portant. 

On  January  10,  when  the  hearings  began, 
Senator  Dodd  issued  a  seven-page  statement  which  each 
witness  was  required  to  read  before  testifying,  The  state- 
ment dealt  with  possible  communist  infiltration  of  A- 
merican  communications  media  and  referred  to  previous 
committee  studies.  It  then  continued: 

"Recently,  there  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  reports  of  possible  communist  infil- 
tration or  penetration  of  an  important  radio  chain,  the 
stations  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation.  We  are  here  today 
to  seek  information,  from  witnesses  whom  we  believe  to 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  it,  respecting  facts  which  may 
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shed  light  on  the  question  of  how  much  substance  there 
may  have  been  to  these  reports.  This  is  our  major  objec- 
tive." 


I  SPECIAL  AGENT  JACK  LEVINE  ] 


Pacifica  had  broadcast  commentaries  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  since  it  first  went  on  the 
air  in  1949.  What,  then,  had  provoked  Senator  Dodd? 

Although  no  causal  relationship  ever  can  be 
proved,  it  seems  no  accident  that  a  couple  of  months  be- 
fore Siss'  subpoenas,  we  had  broadcast  the  first  sustain- 
ed attack  on  the  FBI  and  its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
ever  presented  by  American  radio  or  television.  Indeed, 
at  the  time  the  program  went  on  the  air,  it  was  one  of 
the  few  attacks  on  the  FBI  available  in  any  form. 
Senator  Dodd,  who  was  responsible  for  the  hearings,  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  a  former  colleague. 

It  all  began  on  October  10,  1962,  when  one  of 
my  colleagues,  Dick  Elman,  called  me  into  his  office  in 
the  midst  of  a  particularly  hectic  afternoon  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a  tall,  clean-cut  young  man,  "Special  Agent 
Jack  Levine,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation."  Before  I 
could  wince,  Levine  smiled  and  said  in  a  characteristic- 
ally hesitant,  sincere  voice,  "No,  no.  Former  Special  A- 
gent." 

I  was  acting  station  manager  of  WBAI  at  the 
time  and  thus  ultimately  responsible  for  programming 
policy.  But  this  broadcast  seemed  sufficiently  important 
to  call  our  new  executive  vice  president  on  the  west 
coast.  "We  need  this  program  like  a  hole  in  the  head," 
Shore  groaned,  but  nobody  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
it  ought  to  be  aired. 

Dick  and  I  played  the  tape  for  Ephraim 
Ixindon,  a  prominent  New  York  civil  liberties  lawyer 
who  advised  us  that  it  was  in  no  way  libelous  or  slander- 
ous, and  that  in  his  opinion  Levine  made  a  more  credible 
witness  than  90  per  cent  of  the  people  he  had  seen  testi- 
fy under  oath.  We  prepared  transcripts  of  the  tape  and 
mailed  them  to  the  FBI  and  Justice  Department  for 
comment.  They  refused  to  make  any  public  statement 
for  broadcast,  but  in  a  series  of  telephone  conversations 
that  followed  they  did  everything  possible  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  Levine's  character  and  integrity.  None  of  their 
charges,  however,  could  be  substantiated. 


[  ATTACK  ON  THE  FBI  ] 


Pressure  on  us  mounted  during  the  week  be- 
fore broadcast.  The  Justice  Department  continued  to  ad- 
vise us  that  the  broadcast  would  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Dick  and  I  were  taken  out  for  drinks  by  reporters 
we  had  never  met  from  the  APand  other  networks  who 
urged  us  to  cancel  the  program  because  "they'll  close 
you  down."  Our  Folio  editor  received  a  call  from  a  labor 
leader  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  had  "inside  informa- 
tion:" that  everyone  at  the  station  would  be  arrested 
within  minutes  of  air-time.  We  received  several  bomb 
threats.  Even  I.F.  Stone,  who  first  called  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  broadcast,  called  back  an  hour  before  air- 


time  to  "disassociate"  himself  from  the  broadcast  and 
inform  me  that  a  better  case  against  the  FBI  could  be 
made  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  congressional  record. 

Meanwhile,  KPFA  tracked  down  another  for- 
mer agent,  William  Turner,  later  an  editor  at  Ramparts. 
In  a  subsequent  broadcast  Turner  confirmed  many  of 
Levine's  charges.  We  also  scheduled  a  panel  discussion  of 
well-known  lawyers  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
Levine's  charges  live  after  the  tape. 

The  story  that  Levine  told  was  carried  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Once  Pacifica  had 
broken  it,  the  rest  of  the  press  was  willing  to  use  it,  and 
several  papers-The  New  York  Times,  for  instance-edi- 
torialized about  it.  Later  Fted  Cook  opened  his  study  of 
the  FBI  with  lengthy  excerpts  from  the  program.  Mean- 
time, we  had  to  pay  for  it. 


1963 


By  1963,  however,  when  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion began,  the  Foundation  had  become  a  fairly  secure 
part  of  the  American  scene,  and  it  could  no  longer  count 
on  relative  obscurity  to  protect  itself.  The  Levine  broad- 
cast made  clear  that  when  Pacifica  raised  a  sufficiently 
important  issue  dramatically  enough,  the  nation  would 
have  to  listen. 

Its  three  stations,  broadcasting  in  three  major 
population  centers  (the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York  City),  had  a  base  of  thirty  thou- 
sand subscribers  and  an  income  of  close  to  three-quart- 
ers of  a  million  dollars.  We  had  a  primctime  audience  of 
one  to  two  million  people.  The  only  key  question  was 
how  the  Foundation  would  respond. 

The  function  and  purpose  of  congressional 
anti-communist  investigating  committees  like  Siss  had 
been  made  clear  during  the  1950s,  the  era  of  virulent 
McCarthyism.  The  power  of  domestic  communism  had 
never  posed  a  serious  threat  to  American  institutions, 
and  those  who  helped  mount  McCarthy's  anti-commun- 
ist drive  were  interested  in  discrediting  radicals  and  lib- 
erals of  all  kinds.  The  key  word  there  is  'discrediting'. 
Legally  speaking,  congressional  committees  are  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings  to  gather  information  necessary  to 
enact  legislation.  But  as  the  records  of  Siss,  HUAC  (The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities)  and  their 
various  local  equivalents  make  clear,  they  never  served 
any  serious  legislative  function.  Instead,  they  subpoenad 
witnesses,  forced  them  to  testify  about  their  beliefs  and 
then  publicized  their  testimony  in  a  context  that  made 
them  appear  to  be  subversive.  They  hounded  men  out  of 
public  life— and  many  out  of  private  life  as  well. 

By  the  time  the  Pacifica  hearings  were  held, 
most  informed  Americans  recognized  this,  and  neither 
Siss  nor  HUAC  could  even  hold  public  hearings  outside 
of  Washington  without  encountering  massive  counter 
demonstrations  (the  last  time  HUAC  had  come  to  San 
Francisco,  the  counter  demonstrations  had  been  so  ef- 
fective that  the  city  government  announced  it  would  no 
longer  make  its  facilities  available  to  them).  Pacifica  had 
played  a  key  role  in  publicizing  the  real  intent  of  Siss 
and  HUAC  by  broadcasting  its  hearings  and  making  its 
airwaves  available  to  their  opponents. 
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By  1963  it  was  clear  that  no  self-respecting 
American  could  co-operate  with  Siss  or  HUAC,  because 
they  controlled  the  tenor  and  substance  of  the  investiga- 
tions. They  precluded  the  possibility  of  witnesses  testi- 
fying fully  about  themselves  and  their  beliefs  by  forbid- 
ding them  from  reading  statements,  being  cross-examin- 
ed by  their  attorneys  or  having  access  to  testimony  made 
against  them.  And  when  their  testimony  was  finally  re- 
leased, it  often  appeared  in  a  distorted  form  modified  to 
meet  the  committee's  own  requirements. 


tion.  Yet,  as  the  staff-or  anyone  else  close  to  Pacifica's 
supporters-understood,  that  fear  was  groundless.  It  was 
precisely  Pacifica's  non-co-operation,  its  resistance,  that 
would  have  ensured  vast  public  support.  In  1963  Ameri- 
cans were  looking  for  an  unequivocal  civil  liberties  cause 
to  mount  a  final  attack  on  McCarthyism  and  we  were— 
for  a  moment-in  a  position  to  provide  that  cause.  Thus 
the  board's  unwillingness  to  accept  the  challenge  despite 
its  staff's  advice,  deepened  a  growing  division  between 
the  board-those  vested  with  ownership  and  overall  pol- 
icy—and  those   who  actually  produced  the  programs. 


[THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ] 


[  THE  STAFF ] 


I  do  not  intend  to  construct  a  legal  brief  here, 
but  simply  to  point  out  that  there  were  solid  legal  and 
moral  grounds  on  which  to  resist  Siss.  Furthermore,  Pac- 
ifica  had  long  been  a  symbol  of  such  resistance  in  the 
eyes  of  its  staff  and  listeners.  Its  broadcasting  policies 
themselves  insisted  on  absolutely  unequivocal  freedom 
of  speech:  Pacifica's  airwaves  had  always  been  available 
for  every  political  opinion  from  the  American  Nazi  Par- 
ty to  the  remnants  of  the  IWW.  Alexander  Miekeljohn, 
perhaps  America's  most  famous  advocate  of  an  absolute 
position  on  the  First,  has  helped  draft  Pacifica's  consti- 
tution. And  finally,  we  were  in  a  unique  position  to  es- 
tablish a  principle  of  the  right  of  non-co-operation.  For 
as  a  demonstrably  'liberal'  institution,  with  no  political 
programs  of  its  own,  our  record  was  literally  unimpeach- 
able. 

As  for  any  investigation  into  Pacifica's  broad- 
casting policies,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  seemed  to 
cover  that  when  he  wrote  "The  Right  of  the  People": 
"A  committee  could  not  force  newspapers  to  explain  or 
justify  their  editorial  policies.  That  would  amount  to 
harrassment  for  political,  social,  or  economic  views, 
which  the  First  Amendment  places  beyond  the  power  of 
government" 


[  THE  FOUNDATION 


It  was  therefore  a  shock  to  staff  and  listeners 
when  the  Foundation  announced  that  despite  its  doubts 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  hearings  and  its  belief  that 
they  might  constitute  a  threat  to  freedom  of  speech,  it 
would  co-operate  with  Siss.  The  decision  was  made 
somewhat  precipitously  when,  in  the  midst  of  discussing 
its  appropriate  response,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  un- 
expectedly broke  the  story.  Although  the  Foundation  it- 
self agreed  to  co-operate,  it  also  announced  that  it 
would: 

". . .  also  respect  the  rights  of  an  individual  compelled  to 
speak  under  subpoena  to  respond  to  purely  personal 
questions  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience  and  under- 
standing of  his  constitutional  rights." 

Pacifica's  decision  was  not  dictated  by  policy 
but  by  fear.  Although  the  Levine  broadcast  and  his  prog- 
nostications about  possible  investigation  had  generated 
support  from  Pacifica's  listeners,  the  Foundation's  lead- 
ership feared  that  it  could  not  sustain  the  cost  of  the 
lengthy  legal  battle  which  might  follow  non-co-opera- 
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Its  performance  before  the  committee  deep- 
ened that  split.  Under  committee  rules,  testimony  itself 
could  not  be  publicly  released  without  a  majority  vote 
of  committee.  Finally,  in  July,  it  was  printed  and  distri- 
buted without  negative  conclusions,  without  any  recom- 
mendations and  without  proposals  for  legislation.  Al- 
though the  printed  transcript  had  been  changed  slightly 
to  emphasize  different  points  and  restructure  some  ser- 
ies of  questions,  its  thrust  was  clear.  As  we  had  anticipa- 
ted, the  committee  precluded  a  serious  discussion  of 
Pacifica's  policies  and  concentrated  on  'exposing'  those 
program  participants  who  had  left-wing  contacts.  (There 
were  humorous  aspects  as  well:  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned, for  example,  with  music  tapes  that  we  had  re- 
ceived from  Radio  Moscow).  It  also  revealed  that  Jerry 
Shore  denied  having  been  a  communist  for  the  last  nine 
years,  but  refused  to  answer  questions  about  his  family 
or  friends  prior  to  that  time  (he  was  not  permitted  to 
answer  questions  only  about  himself  prior  to  that  time, 
under  committee  rules).  Siss  had  been  unable  to  unearth 
a  single  damaging  revelation. 


[  THE  SPLIT 


The  damage  that  HUAC  and  Siss  hearings  do 
is  frequently  internal;  by  preying  on  fear  and  weakness, 
they  eat  at  an  institution's  inner  resources  and  sap  the 
strength  of  the  root.  If  Pacifica  seemed  publicly  strong, 
we  all  knew  that  internally  it  was  seriously  ill.  The  bit- 
terness between  the  board  and  its  staff  was  vitriolic.  The 
fund  raising  potential  of  an  open  confrontation  on  a 
clear-cut  free  speech  issue  had  been  missed.  After  nine 
months  of  pressure  we  were  demoralized  and  tired,  still 
working  under  the  insecurity  of  inadequate  funds,  long 
hours,  and  now  with  growing  doubts  about  Pacifica's  rel- 
evance and  importance. 

In  September,  almost  a  year  after  the  Levine 
broadcast,  the  National  Board  met  with  key  personnel 
from  the  three  stations  to  discuss  overall  policy.  It  was 
an  acrimonious  and  depressing  meeting  that  left  the 
Foundation's   purposes   and   functions  far  from  clear. 
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Then  on  October  7,  1962,  Pacifica  received  a 
letter  from  Ben  Waple,  Secretary  of  the  FCC.  "Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  possible  communist 
affiliations  in  connection  with  Pacifica 's  principals,"  it 
began,  and  went  on  to  request  non-communist  affidavits 
from  our  directors,  officers,  and  general  managers  with- 
in thirty  days.  Each  of  them  was  asked  to  state  under 
oath  whether  or  not  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  if  so  during  what  period  of  his  life. 


[  THE  FCC  ] 


The  request  came  when  all  three  broadcasting 
licenses  Pacifica  then  held  were  pending.  KPFA  in  Berk- 
eley had  been  licensed  in  1949,  but  had  been  due  for  re- 
newal since  December  1,  1962.  The  FCC  had  never  fully 
licensed  KPFK  which  went  on  the  air  in  1959;  it  was  op- 
erating under  a  'construction  permit  and  program  test 
authority'.  So  was  WBAI,  although  it  had  been  licensed 
under  its  previous  owner.  Operating  without  a  license  is 
not  unusual,  because  the  FCC's  small  appropriations  and 
vast  backlog  of  woik  make  it  less  than  efficient.  But  in 
Pacifica's  case  the  delay  was  undoubtedly  due  to  our 
controversial  programming.  In  any  event,  the  FCC  told 
us  that  it  would  not  act  on  our  licenses  until  Siss  finish- 
ed its  investigation.  Although  FCC  Chairman  Minow 
told  Pacifica  and  reporters  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  its  delay  and  the  substance  of  those  hearings, 
they  both  asked  similar  questions. 

Once  again,  the  Foundation  bitterly  debated 
its  response.  The  staff  urged  it  to  refuse.  At  the  request 
of  WBAI  the  ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties  Union) 
looked  into  the  legal  aspects,  and  argued  that  we  could 
make  a  good  legal  case  for  non-compliance. 

The  board,  however,  still  anxious  to  avoid  a 
confrontation,  prepared  a  statement  for  the  FCC  refus- 
ing to  file  such  affidavits  but  continuing  a  positive  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  constitution.  It  was  an  accept- 
able compromise  for  the  Foundation,  but  not  for  the 
FCC.  It  then  asked  to  confer  privately  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  the  Executive  Vice-President, 
Jerry  Shore.  Shore  had  refused  to  discuss  his  political 
beliefs  (prior  to  nine  years  ago)  in  front  of  Siss,  one 
board  member  had  admitted  brief  membership  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  third  was  willing  to  do  so.  Al- 
though Pacifica  never  admitted  it  publicly,  the  "private 
conversations"  were  to  be  on  the  record  and  under  oath, 
and  the  principal  question  was  going  to  be  "Are  you 
now  or  have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party?" 

By  this  time  E.  William  Henry  was  Chairman 
of  the  FCC,  and  he  made  clear  at  a  meeting  with  Pac- 
ifica that  if  the  thiee  co-operated,  our  licenses  would  be 
forthcoming  on  January  8  or  15. 

Pacifica's  board  met  again  on  December  14. 
It  knew  that  if  the  FCC  did  not  obtain  sworn  statements 
of  loyalty  from  the  three  people  in  question,  our  licens- 
es would  be  designated  for  hearing,  with  possible  revoca- 
tion as  the  result.  While  it  was  never  stated  openly  at 
that  meeting,  it  was  clear  that  two  of  the  three  were 
willing  to  testify.  Shore  was  not,  partly  on  principle,  and 
partly  because  such  testimony  could  set  him  up  for  a 
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full  inquiry  into  his  friends  and  associations  prior  to 
1952.  It  was  also  clear,  however,  that  if  Shore  resigned, 
our  licenses  would  be  granted  just  as  though  he  had  test- 
ified. 


THE  LICENSE 


Once  again  a  majority  of  the  board  sought  for 
the  compromise.  The  two  station  managers  there  present 
as  advisors  urged  them  to  reject  the  FCC's  request  as  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  Foundation's  privacy;  a 
minority  asked  Shore  to  resign.  After  an  acrimonious 
meeting  the  board  finally  issued  a  statement  which  left 
the  responsibility  to  each  individual's  conscience.  Al- 
though it  affirmed  its  "support  for  any  such  person  who 
refuses  to  answer  such  questions,"  it  qualified  that  sup- 
port by  adding  that  "it  will  proceed  as  necessary  to  try 
to  preserve  its  broadcasting  licenses." 

The  language  was  equivocal  because  the  board 
was  equivocating.  It  wanted  above  all  else  to  avoid  the 
confrontation.  Sensing  that,  and  sensing  the  doubtful 
nature  of  the  support  he  was  likely  to  get,  Shore  resign- 
ed at  that  meeting.  No  one  asked  him  to  stay. 

On  January  22-a  bit  behind  schedule-Pacifi- 
ca  received  its  licenses  from  the  FCC. 


[  A  COSTLY  VICTORY  ] 


It  was  a  more  costly  victory  than  many  real- 
ized. When  Shore  resigned,  Fred  Haines,  Station  Manager 
of  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Dick  Elman,  who  did  the 
Levine  broadcast  witn  me,  left,  too.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
mained were  doubtful  about  staying  for  long.  We  knew 
that  our  program  policies  were  always  likely  to  put  our 
licenses  in  jeopardy;  now  it  seemed  that  if  they  did  so 
those  staff  members  whose  backgrounds  made  them  vul- 
nerable would  be  abandoned. 


[  A  UNION 


For  those  reasons-and  others  I  shall  go  into 
later-movements  started  at  all  three  stations  to  union- 
ize. The  issues  seemed  to  be  job  security  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  programming  policies.  The  solution  turned 
out  to  be  chimerical,  but  the  problem  was  real  enough. 

On  January  7,  the  staff  at  KPFA  in  Berkeley 
voted  to  join  NABET  (The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasting  Employees  and  Technicians).  On  January 
13,  Elsa  Knight  Thompson,  the  outspoken  Public  Aff- 
airs Director  of  KPFA  (and  Pacifica's  best-known  pro- 
grammer who  had  been  with  the  Foundation  since 
1959),  was  fired.  Elsa  had  led  staff  opposition  to  the 
board  on  both  the  Siss  and  FCC  struggles  and  had  also 
supported  unionization.  After  preliminary  negotiations, 
Acting  President  Trevor  Thomas  delayed  the  inevitable 
strike  until  after  the  licenses  were  granted.  The  staff 
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walked  out  on  March  23.  Thomas  told  the  press  that  it 
was  part  of  a  larger  fight  'which  has  torn  Pacifica  apart 
for  a  year  and  a  half.'  It  was,  he  continued  part  of  the 
'coercion  from  the  left'  which  aimed  at  tying  KPFA  to  a 
rigid  'kind  of  orthodoxy'. 

Although  KPFA's  strike  was  finally  ended  and 
Elsa  Knight  Thompson  was  reinstated,  the  fear  of  the 
left  persisted  for  some  time  to  come.  KPFK  in  Los  An- 
geles unionized.  Staff  members  gradually  drifted  away. 
About  a  year  later  I  went  to  North  Vietnam  and  did  a 


series  of  broadcasts  for  WBAI.  The  Station  Manager  of 
WBAI  felt  they  were  biased,  and  backed  by  the  board, 
insisted  on  a  number  of  changes  in  my  script.  I  made 
some  but  refused  to  make  others,  and  when  they  took 
the  programs  off  the  air  I  resigned.  Most  of  the  staff 
that  worked  under  me  left,  too.  Within  six  months  sub- 
scriptions at  WBAI  dropped  from  a  high  of  twelve  thou- 
sand to  only  slightly  more  than  seven  thousand.  It  was 
the  end  of  an  era. 


HISTORY  and  DEVELOPMENT 


LEWIS  HILL  :  FOUNDER  AND  CHAIRMAN  1946-1954,  FIRST  PRESIDENT  1954-1957 


Pacifica  was  the  brain-child  of  a  journalist  and 
poet  named  Lewis  Hill  who,  as  he  is  recalled  by  those 
who  knew  him,  had  that  vision  and  magnetism  we  call 
charisma.  Hill  was  a  pacifist  and,  like  many  young  peo- 
ple of  today,  he  acted  on  his  principles.  He  spent  part  of 
World  War  II  in  a  camp  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
Also  like  young  people  of  today,  Hill's  pacifism  was  not 
simply  a  way  of  finding  inner  peace,  but  a  passionate 
commitment  to  involve  himself  in  society  in  order  to 
change  it. 

Although  Hill  admired  the  work  of  the  peace 
movement,  he  was  convinced  that  'the  prevention  of  war 
depends  in  part  upon  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment 


against  it.'  And  that  sentiment  could  only  be  generated 
by  controlling  or  influencing  the  various  media  of  mass 
communications.  "The  major  job  for  those  determined 
to  see  a  pacific  world  in  our  time  is  to  enter  the  region 
close  to  home,  to  speak  through  newspapers,  on  the 
street  and  over  radio  stations-in  short,  to  identify  the 
principles  of  world  understanding  where  they  have  di- 
rect import  in  familiar  situations." 

Hill  found  the  attempt  to  use  existing  facilit- 
ies frustrating.  The  commercial  responsibility  of  mass 
media  in  the  United  States  and  its  close  identification 
with  the  power  elite  hardly  attracted  it  to  principles  of 
world  understanding.  In   1946   Hill  was  working  as  a 
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White  House  and  Senate  correspondent  for  a  Washington 
radio  station,  but  his  attempts  to  do  the  kind  of  report- 
ing he  considered  essential  were  frustrated.  Finally, 
when  he  was  asked  to  read  a  news  report  that  he  knew 
from  first-hand  experience  to  be  untrue,  he  resigned  and 
headed  for  California  to  create  his  own  radio  system.  As 
he  put  it,  in  the  first  prospectus  for  Pacifica  written  in 
July  1946,  "the  groups  devoted  to  war  prevention  are 
still  without  any  means  of  widespread  communication 
needed  to  engender  such  sentiment."  From  its  inception 
therefore,  Pacifica  was  intended  for  pacifist  propaganda. 

Hill  spent  the  next  three  years  drawing  to- 
gether a  staff  of  professional  broadcasters,  raising  mon- 
ey, and  hammering  out  a  structure  and  broadcasting  pol- 
icy. 

He  and  his  associates  discussed  several  alter- 
natives for  financing  the  station.  Total  reliance  on  adver- 
tising was  an  anathema,  but  they  considered  several 
forms  of  limited  advertising.  One  such  idea  (which  is 
still  being  proposed  today)  was  that  the  radio  station 
could  accept  advertisements  like  a  newspaper:  instead  of 
sponsoring  specific  programs,  an  advertiser  could  place 
an  ad  for  a  certain  time  of  the  day.  The  problem  was 
that  radio's  pre-programmed  format  (news  at  6  p.m.,  a 
concert  at  7  p.m.,  etc.)  makes  time  ads  program  ads  any- 
way. 

And  however  one  cuts  it,  he  who  pays  the  pi- 
per calls  the  tune. 

Furthermore,  the  staff  and  function  of  any 
commercial  station  are  split  between  programming  and 
commercial  needs.  Hill  believed  that  the  ad  salesmen 
and  account  executives  would  always  drain  program- 
ming talent.  He  feared  that  in  the  struggles  for  growth 
and  development,  the  commercial  needs  of  the  station 
would  take  precedence  over  its  programming  needs.  In 
any  event,  as  the  experience  of  small  magazines  devoted 
to  culture,  serious  political  discussions  and  experi- 
mental literature  made  clear,  commercial  advertisers 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
Pacifica's  programs  to  support  them. 

Hill  also  rejected  city,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ment sponsorship,  because  he  doubted  their  willingness 
to  let  the  station  function  independently.  Similarly,  Pac- 
ifica could  nov  rely  on  a  handful  of  wealthy  patrons  or 
large  foundations.  A  system  was  needed  that  insured  a 
broad  base  of  support  from  the  station's  listening  audi- 
ence 


Pacifica  had  to  be  available  to  the  entire  community, 
supported  by  those  who  recognized  its  community  im- 
portance. 


CONTROL ] 


Although  Hill  was  constructing  a  community 
service  station,  he  never  conceived  of  its  being  under  the 
control  of  the  community.  To  preserve  Pacifica  as  the 
instrument  of  peace,  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Foundation  were  put  in  the  hands  of  a  self -perpetuating 
toard  of  directors,  and  an  executive  membership  was 
established  to  deal  with  day-to-day  problems.  Hill  also 
feared  that  a  listener  co-operative  station  would  become 
a  battleground  for  eontending  ideologies,  with  each  new 
majority  in  the  co-operative  insisting  on  a  new  program 
orientation.  At  least  one  such  experiment,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  after  the  war,  seemed  to  substantiate  his 
fears:  the  political  strife  quickly  tore  the  station  apart. 

Hill's  commitment  to  peace  demanded  a  com- 
mitment to  humanity -to  art,  culture  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  human  relationships.  He  did  not  want  Pacifica 
to  be  proselytizing  but  representative  of  the  best  that 
men  could  do.  Thus  it  had  to  be  a  channel  for  the  ser- 
ious artistic  work  of  the  community. 

Trying  to  explain  the  lack  of  artistic  excell- 
ence on  commercial  radio,  Hill  argued: 
"...  to  get  any  real  art  or  any  significant  communica- 
tion one  must  rely  entirely  on  individuals,  and  must  re- 
sign oneself  to  accept  not  only  their  uniqueness  but  the 
possibility  that  the  individual  may  at  any  time  fail.  By 
suppressing  the  individual,  the  unique,  the  industry  re- 
duces the  risk  of  failure  (abnormality)  and  assures  it- 
self a  standard  product  for  mass  consumption." 

On  Pacifica,  by  contrast:  ".  .  .  we  assign  to 
the  participating  individual  the  responsibility,  artistic  in- 
tegrity, freedom  of  expression,  and  the  like,  which  in 
conventional  radio  are  normally  denied  him." 

Thus  both  the  maintenance  of  excellence  in 
broadcasting,  and  his  commitment  to  peace,  brought 
Hill  to  an  absolute  position  on  the  First  Amendment: 
Pacifica  had  to  insist  on  complete  freedom  of  speech 
for  the  individual. 


[  LISTENER  SUPPORT 


Hill  finally  adopted  Gandhi's  idea  that  all  pub- 
lic institutions  should  be  supported  voluntarily  by  those 
who  benefit  from  them.  Such  a  voluntary  association 
established  a  vital  relationship  between  the  broadcaster 
and  the  listener,  whereby  the  listener  could  express  his 
involvement  directly -or  withdraw  it  if  the  broadcaster 
became  unresponsive  to  his  needs.  On  the  other  hand  he 
did  not  want  Pacifica  to  be  an  exclusive  system  like  a 
pay  TV,  in  which  the  signal  is  scrambled  ana  only  avail- 
able to  subscribers,  because  that  would  limit  its  educa- 
tional power  and  restrict  it  to  the  already  committed. 


Hill  was  also  concerned  with  another  weakness 
of  commercial  broadcasting,  the  separation  of  program- 
ming from  general  station  policy  and  the  alienation  of 
the  creative  staff  from  those  who  make  that  policy.  To 
prevent  that  from  happening  in  Pacifica,  Hill  argued: 
". . .  the  people  who  actually  do  the  broadcasting  should 
also  be  responsible  for  what  and  why  they  broadcast  In 
short,  they  must  control  the  policy  which  determines 
their  actions." 

Thus  Pacifica's  self-perpetuating  board  of  di- 
rectors and  executive  membership  would  consist  of 
those  who,  in  the  words  of  the  first  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation, showed  "continuous  active  participation  in  the 
foundation."  In  practice,  that  originally  meant  those 
who  worked  for  the  station. 
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Pacifica  decided  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  an  FM  (frequency  modula- 
tion) transmitting  license  rather  than  an  AM  (amplitude 
modulation)  license,  because  FM  offers  greater  clarity  of 
reception,  enables  higher  fidelity  sound  reproductions, 
rejects  interference  from  other  stations  and  is  static-free. 
Thus  it  was  ideal  for  serious  music  which  would  make 
up  a  large  part  of  Pacifica 's  programming.  Furthermore, 
in  1949,  FM  was  the  fastest-growing  phenomenon  in 
broadcasting.  Although  there  were  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  FM  sets  in  use  (ten  thousand  in  Pacifica's  first 
broadcast  area),  everyone  predicted  that  FM  would  be 
the  next  mass-communications  wave.  AM,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  reach  far  more  people.  What  finally  tipped 
the  scales  was  the  availability  of  an  FM  channel.  Hill 
hoped  that  Pacifica  would  eventually  expand  to  AM, 
but  it  was  one  battle  the  Foundation  never  won,  and 
today  it  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  to  purchase 
an  AM  transmitter  and  secure  a  license.  FM  offers  the 
only  alternative  for  listener  sponsorship. 

Hill  and  his  associates  raised  $20,000,  and  the 
FCC  granted  them  a  license  to  begin  broadcasting  on  a 
250-watt  transmitter  in  Berkeley.  At  3  p.m.  on  April  15, 
1949,  Lew  Hill  stepped  to  a  microphone  and  announc- 
ed: "This  is  KPFA,  listener-sponsored  radio  in  Berke- 
ley." 

[  LISTENER  RESPONSE  ] 

The  initial  response  to  the  station  was  modest 
but  encouraging.  The  broadcasting  industry  and  the 
press  were  sympathetic  to  the  idea  and  the  performance, 
but  they  were  skeptical  about  Pacifica's  long-range  pros- 
pects. Eleanor  McKinney,  who  worked  closely  with  Hill, 
later  wrote  of  those  days: 

"Visitors  dropped  in  to  'see  for  themselves'  where  such 
extraordinary  radio  programs  came  from  .  .  .  They  en- 
joyed the  absence  of  radio's  conventions,  hearing  an  an- 
nouncer casually  say,  "The  tape  just  got  tangled  up'  or 
'The  background  music  you  hear  is  leaking  from  the 
other  studio  where  they're  rehearsing  the  next  pro- 
gram' .  .  .  There  were  no  fanfares,  no  themes,  no  organ 
music  or  strings.  Duration  of  programs  was  designed  to 
fulfill  natural  content-not  to  be  chopped  off  in  regular 
segments  by  the  stopwatch.  So  that  programs  could  be- 
gin at  scheduled  times,  spaces  between  the  flexible  end- 
ings were  filled  with  bits  of  prose  or  poetry,  or  simply 
by  silence  when  the  mood  or  impact  would  have  been 
jarred  by  a  sudden  shift  to  another  subject" 

[  PROGRAMMING  ) 

Over  six  hundred  different  program  partici- 
pants in  drama  and  literature,  public  affairs,  music  and 
children's  programs  took  part  in  KPFA's  broadcasting 
in  the  next  five  months.  They  volunteered  their  services. 
Listeners,  too,  who  dropped  into  the  station,  found 
themselves  commissioned  to  type  letters,  write  continu- 
ity and  stuff  envelopes,  and  a  large  volunteer  staff  soon 
sprung  up  next  to  the  paid  professional  one.  By  such  ex- 
pedients KPFA  kept  its  operating  budget  at  about 
$4,000  a  month.  It  broadcast  from  3  p.m.  to  10:30  or 
so  at  night  (depending  on  when  the  last  program  seem- 
ed to  end),  and  40  per  cent  of  the  broadcasting  was  live. 

KPFA  FOLIO 


Summarizing  programming  after  five  months, 
Hill  referred  to  its  success  "in  obtaining  a  large  and  in- 
tensely interested  audience  for  the  public  affairs  broad- 
casts on  controversial  subjects— war  and  peace,  race  re- 
lations, economic  democracy -which  are  the  central  ex- 
pression of  Pacifica  Foundation's  concern."  The  report 
concluded  that  "The  'radical'  statement  of  human  and 
societal  relations  can  be  effective  on  radio  if  placed  in  a 
context  of  general  programming  which  is  otherwise  val- 
uable to  the  listeners." 

[  FINANCE  ] 

KPFA  was  not  yet  able,  however,  to  raise 
$4,000  a  month  consistently.  After  fifteen  months  on 
the  air,  with  only  270  subscribers,  it  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend broadcasting  to  devote  full  time  to  fund-raising. 
The  exhausted  staff-who  were  all  paid  the  same,  regard- 
less of  their  position-hadn't  received  a  salary  for  weeks 
and  many  had  to  leave  to  find  regular  employment  else- 
where to  support  their  families. 

When  Hill  announced  that  KPFA  was  suspen- 
ding broadcasting,  listeners  suggested  that  a  public  meet- 
ing be  held.  Eleanor  McKinney  recalls  that  "To  the  dis- 
couraged staff  it  was  an  overwhelming  experience  to  see 
the  meeting-place  crowded  with  listeners."  A  working 
fund  of  $2,300  was  raised  immediately,  and  a  number 
of  fund-raising  committees  were  formed.  Nine  months 
later  one  thousand  subscribers  had  voluntarily  contri- 
buted funds  to  the  silent  station,  and  KPFA  was  able  to 
resume  with  a  more  powerful  transmitter.  A  few  months 
later,  Lew  Hill  finished  negotiations  for  a  $150,000 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  a  branch  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  to  test  the  theory  of  listener- 
sponsored  broadcasting. 

Hill  never  conceived  of  Pacifica  as  one  small 
station  in  one  limited  community:  the  Ford  grant  gave 
him  a  chance  to  test  a  theory  that  he  wanted  to  apply 
elsewhere.  Later,  in  notes  for  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
ject written  in  1957,  he  projected  that  at  least  eleven 
metropolitan  areas  with  a  combined  audience  of  more 
than  fifty  million  people  could  support  a  listener-spon- 
sored station. 

"Broadcasting  year-in  year-out  in  the  greatest 
metropolitan  centers  in  the  nation,  their  specialized  pro- 
gram content  could  not  fail  to  affect  public  thought  and 
taste,  and  it  is  no  great  extension  of  our  hypothesis  to 
envision  these  stations  as  a  major  factor  in  American 
cultural  development." 

Hill's  projection  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
at  least  2  per  cent  of  any  potential  audience  would  sub- 
scribe "as  long  as  the  service  rendered  was  uniquely  val- 
uable to  a  listener  who  could  not  elsewhere  obtain  it." 
No  Pacifica  station  has  ever  achieved  that  level  of  sup- 
port, however. 

KPFA  reached  a  new  kind  of  maturity  during 
the  Ford  grant.  Newspapers  and  magazines  that  had 
doubted  the  viability  of  listener-support  began  to  pay 
increasing  attention  to  KPFA's  programming  as  the 
station  constantly  innovated  with  live  concerts  of  new 
composers  works,  readings  and  discussions  with  new 
poets,  novelists,  political  thinkers  and  activists.  Even  the 
State  Department  began  sending  foreign  dignitaries  to 
tour  the  station. 
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Persistent  problems  remained,  however.  Pac- 
ifica's  dynamic  program  policy  attracted  some  strong 
and  creative  people;  but  the  Foundation  never  really 
maintained  a  dynamic  administrative  formula  within 
which  such  people  could  work  successfully.  And  so, 
there  was  always  a  crisis-a  major  clash  of  personalities, 
a  dispute  over  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Founda- 
tion, a  key  dismissal  or  resignation.  And  then  hours 
were  spent  in  whispered  conversations  at  the  local  bar 
or  coffee-shop,  or  late  into  the  evening  in  messy  offices, 
among  used  cups  of  coffee  and  the  stale  smell  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

[  1957  ] 

As  we  have  seen,  Hill  wanted  the  broadcasting 
staff  to  control  the  station.  In  1953,  however,  that  staff 
voted  Hill  and  his  closest  associates  out  of  office.  For  a 
year  the  station  was  operated  by  an  anti-Hill  faction, 
then  another  coup  brought  Hill  back  and  his  opponents 
all  walked  out.  The  issues  are  no  longer  clear,  but  the 
chaos  damaged  the  station's  reputation,  and  Hill  con- 
vinced the  board  that  staff  members  could  not  be  ob- 
jective about  their  work  conditions  and  salaries.  To  cre- 
ate more  stability,  non-staff  members  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  and  control  of  the  sta- 
tion. Staff  paiticipation  on  the  executive  membership 
was  limited  to  one-third,  and  its  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  became  token.  Although  Hill  intend- 
ed to  maintain  the  homogeneity  of  the  controlling 
group  and  the  broadcasters,  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  precisely  that  kind  of  alienation  between  those  who 
make  policy  and  those  who  are  expected  to  carry  it  out 
that  Pacifica  was  set  up  to  avoid. 

Although  by  1957  Pacifica  seemed  an  assured 
part  of  the  Bay  Area's  cultural  scene,  money  remained 
tight  and  all  the  pressures  that  accompany  poverty  play- 
ed havoc  with  it.  Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  tele- 
vision had  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  FM  market  (produc- 
tion of  FM  sets  dropped  from  1.4  million  in  1949  to. 
130,000  per  year  in  1954),  and  although  KPFA  tried  to 
market  them  itself,  it  was  hardly  a  successful  entrepre- 
neur. Hill  was  bitter  and  disappointed.  Shortly  after  he 
completed  the  report  to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic— but 
before  it  was  published-he  committed  suicide. 


DR.  HAROLD  WINKLER 


In  October  1957  Di.  Harold  Winkler  became 
President  of  Pacifica  and  Station  Manager  of  KPFA. 
Winkler  was  one  of  the  new  members  of  the  board.  A 
professor  of  government  and  political  science  at  the 
University  of  California,  Winkler  was  not  involved  in 
the  station  as  a  staff  member.  He  was  concerned  with 
questions  of  free  speech,  and  had  resigned  from  Califor- 
nia in  protest  over  a  newly  required  loyalty  oath  for 
faculty  members.  He  was  also  independently  wealthy. 

When  he  First  took  over,  Winkler  was  enthusi- 
astic and  optimistic  about  the  growth  and  potential  of 
the  Foundation.  Shortly  after  Hill's  death  the  down- 
ward trend  in  the  FM  industry  reversed,  and  KPFA  to 
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HAROLD  WINKLER  ,  PRESIDENT  1957-1961 

some  extent  shared  in  the  expansion  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  In  1958  KPFA  won  the  George  Foster  Peabody 
Award  for  Public  Service,  radio's  highest  award,  for  its 
thoughtful  broadcasting,  and  for  its  demonstration  that 
mature  entertainment  plus  ideas  constitute  public  ser- 
vice broadcasting  at  its  best  ..." 

In  July  1959  plans  that  had  been  under  way 
for  about  four  years  finally  reached  fruition  when  Pacif- 
ica opened  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles.  The  sister  station  bor- 
rowed parts  of  KPFA's  staff  to  begin  broadcasting,  but 
basically  it  was  an  independent  unit  with  its  own  execu- 
tive board  and  station  manager.  Funds  had  been  raised 
in  Southern  California  and  its  growth  and  development 
would  depend  upon  the  listener-support  it  could  attract 
there.  Costs  in  the  FM  industry  had  risen  so  sharply  in 
the  ten  years  since  Pacifica  started  that  KPFK  cost  more 
than  $200,000  to  get  on  the  air  and  operated  on  a  bud- 
get of  about  $15,000  a  month  (Pacifica  expansion  into 
other  metropolitan  areas  would  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult). 

Then  in  January  1960  Winkler  received  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  from  New  York  City  offer- 
ing Pacifica  a  windfall.  Louis  Schweitzer,  a  Russian-born 
millionaire  who  was  President  of  the  Peter  J.  Schweitzer 
Division  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  owned  a 
completely  equipped  FM  station,  WBAI-FM  in  New 
York  City  which  he  wanted  to  give  to  Pacifica. 

Schweitzer,  a  strong  man— an  individualist 
used  to  getting  his  own  way -had  contributed  to  a  var- 
iety of  liberal  causes.  For  instance,  he  funded  the  Vera 
Foundation  (and  named  it  after  his  wife),  an  organiza- 
tion that  arranges  bail  bonds  for  people  too  poor  to  af- 
ford them.  Other  charities  have  been  less  conventional. 
Several  years  ago  he  bought  a  Mercedes-Benz  190,  in- 
stalled a  meter  and  roof-light,  paid  $17,000  for  a  hack- 
ies  license  and  medallion,  and  hired  a  personal  cab-driv- 
er. The  cabbie  was  on  call  to  him,  but  when  not  driving 
Schweitzer  he  was  free  to  operate  the  cab  on  his  own, 
splitting  the  profit  with  his  boss. 
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LEWIS  SCHWEITZER,  DONATES  WBAI  -  1960 

Schweitzer  had  been  interested  in  radio  for 
some  time,  and  he  had  tried  to  make  WBAI  commercial- 
ly profitable  while  broadcasting  intelligent  programs. 
The  tension  between  the  programming  and  commercial 
requirements,  however,  continually  frustrated  him.  Ei- 
ther he  could  run  the  station  at  a  loss  and  maintain  ex- 
cellent programs-something  which  he  could  not  toler- 
ate as  a  good  businessman,  or  increase  the  number  of 
commercials  and  sacrifice  some  of  the  programs— which 
his  humanitarian  instincts  rejected.  He  told  Winkler  that 
during  one  of  New  York's  newspaper  strikes  he  realized 
that  "When  we  were  most  successful  commercially,  that 
was  not  what  1  wanted  at  all ...  I  saw  that  if  the  station 
ever  succeeded,  it  would  be  a  failure." 

Winkler  accepted  the  station,  and  Pacifica  had 
suddenly  expanded  into  three  metropolitan  centers  with 
a  potential  audience  of  sixty  million  people.  It  had  also 
expanded  into  a  host  of  problems  for  which  it  was  thor- 
oughly unprepared. 

Pacifica  programming  projected  no  consistent 
orientation.  Much  of  its  coverage  of  current  events 
(news  documentaries,  interviews,  etc.)  seemed  to  be  tin- 
ged with  the  latest  theories  of  the  emerging  left;  its 
theoretical  and  philosophical  programming  seemed  to 
project  a  liberal  goodwill  tinged  with  religious  mystic- 
ism; its  drama  and  literature  was  traditional  and  academ- 
ic; its  music  was  exclusively  classical.  The  quality  was 
unpredictable;  professionally  produced  programs  were 
mixed  with  inaudible,  amateurish  ones.  Because  Pacif- 
ica frequently  seemed  to  be  trying  to  provide  something 
for  every  minority  of  a  minority,  it  created  no  identifi- 
able audience. 

Meantime,  it  angered  many  people  who  felt 
that  one  emphasis  or  another  was  dangerous.  Pacifica's 
emergence  on  a  national  scale  exacerbated  the  problems. 
Shortly  after  WBAI  was  transferred  to  Pacifica,  for  in- 
stance, it  broadcast  tapes  of  a  Communist  Party  con- 
vention. The  idea  itself  was  excellent,  but  WBAI  made  a 
journalistic   mistake   when   it  allowed  the  Communist 
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Party  to  pre-edit  the  material.  Worse  than  that,  it  gave 
the  liberal  anti-communist  community  in  New  York  the 
opportunity  it  wanted  to  launch  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
station.  It  thus  alienated  the  "community  leadership" 
that  Hill  believed  the  support  of  the  station  depended 
upon,  but  it  never  went  far  enough  to  the  left  to  attract 
radical  support. 

Administrative  problems  remained  too.  In 
1957  Hill  still  insisted  that  Pacifica  be  free  "from  any 
influence,  direct  or  otherwise,  which  supervened  on  the 
imagination  and  discretion  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  broadcasting."  But  whereas  earlier  he  had  argued 
that  this  could  only  be  assured  if  the  broadcasting  staff 
controlled  policy,  by  1957  he  was  not  so  sure. 

Winkler  wanted  no  interference  with  adminis- 
tration, and  he  removed  all  staff  members  from  the 
board  and  then  convinced  the  executive  membership  to 
vote  itself  out  of  existence.  The  staff  became  paid  em- 
ployees and  the  board  increasingly  had  less  to  do  with 
the  station;  during  the  early  1960s  few  board  members 
even  listened. 

When  Winkler  took  over  he  was  optimistic  a- 
bout  Pacifica.  In  a  report  published  after  six  months  in 
office,  he  wrote  that  he  was  "utterly  amazed  by  its  vital- 
ity and  its  unlimited  horizons."  By  1961  he  was  worn 
out  by  the  persistent  financial  and  administrative  prob- 
lems. The  stations  were  in  debt;  there  were  moves  at  all 
three  to  depose  him.  He  resigned  in  1961  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Quaker  activist,  Trevor  Thomas. 

Two  major  developments  affected  the  Found- 
ation during  Thomas'  reign  prior  to  the  Siss  hearings,  al- 
though he  himself  was  not  responsible  for  either  of 
them.  Because  of  certain  key  staff  hirings  Pacifica  swung 
markedly  closer  to  the  left-particularly  that  element  re- 
presented by  the  young  activists.  Meantime,  the  split  be- 
tween board  and  staff  became  a  chasm  that  led  the  staff 
to  organize  against  their  employer. 

In  1960  we  founded  a  Pacifica  Employees 
Association  (PEA).  PEA  included  all  staff  members  at 
KPFA,  and  shortly  after  Thomas  became  President  we 
began  to  negotiate  for  higher  wages  and  freer  working 
conditions.  Ironically,  the  major  issue  was  identifying 
certain  senior  staff  members  as  "professional  employ- 
ees" so  that  we  could  work  more  than  the  eight  hours 
called  for  by  law  for  non-professional  help.  It  meant  on- 
ly a  minor  raise  in  salary,  but  the  board  initially  op- 
posed it.  Nevertheless,  we  worked  out  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement with  Thomas. 

[  PACIFICA  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION  ] 

PEA  acted  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  Pac- 
ifica. When,  for  instance,  KPFK's  staff  all  resigned  over 
a  dispute  with  management,  a  PEA  representative  con- 
vinced them  to  organize  a  staff  association  and  negotiate 
instead.  Some  staff  members  wanted  PEA  to  affiliate 
with  a  national  union,  but  when  a  motion  to  join 
NABET  won  at  Berkeley  by  only  eleven  to  ten,  we 
scrapped  the  idea  because  the  margin  was  too  close. 

Jerry  Shore  was  hired  as  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  clear  up  these  administrative  problems  at  a  criti- 
cal time  in  the  Foundation's  development.  Siss  moved  a- 
gainst  us,  however,  before  Shore  had  a  chance  to  make 
his  changes. 
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PACIFICA 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

third  Sunday  concerts 

PUBLIC  CONCERT 

AT  THE  BERKELEY  PIANO  CLUB 

Roussel  :    Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin  Viola, 
Cello  and  Harp 

Koechlin  :    Primavera;  Suite 

Hovhaness  :     Upon  Enchanted  Ground 

Prokofiev  :    Violin  Sonata 

Guest  Artist:  Beverly  Bellows,  harp  ■  Jane  Lenoir,  Flute  ■  Ronald  Erickson,  Violin 
Nancy  Ellis,  Viola  •  Gretchen  Elliot,  Cello  •  Ricklen  Nobis,  Piano 

2724  Haste  Street,  near  College  Avenue 
Sunday,   February  20,  1972  8:30  pm 

Donation:  $1.50 
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TREVOR  THOMAS,  ACTING  PRESIDENT  1961-63 

If  Pacifica  had  been  listening  to  its  programs 
and  aware  of  the  Foundation's  national  role,  it  could 
have  anticipated  confrontation  with  powerful  enemies. 
If  it  had  considered  the  implications  of  PEA,  it  would 
have  anticipated  unionization.  No  one  on  the  board 
bothered  apparently,  until  we  were  attacked,  and  by 
then  it  was  too  late. 


[  CONCLUSION 


RUSSELL  JORGENSEN,  PRESIDENT  1963-64 


The  point  is  that  the  development,  mainten- 
ance and  viability  of  a  counter-culture  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  counter-culture  communications  system. 
And  if  it  is  to  have  any  impact  beyond  its  own  narrow 
confines,  the  system  must  be  technically  equivalent  to 
society's  most  advanced.  The  most  powerful  media  in 
the  United  States  is  broadcasting,  particularly  television. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  television  is  prohibitively 
expensive  (about  ten  times  that  of  radio).  Radio,  as  used 
by  Pacifica  Foundation,  seems  to  provide  an  alternative. 


Culture  is  communication.  Society  as  an  or- 
ganism is  not  simply  the  sum  total  of  its  components 
but  rather  a  terribly  complex,  interrelated  message,  a 
meaningful  pattern  of  information,  "the  pattern  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole"-what  T.S.  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
others  have  defined  as  culture.  As  such,  society  can  only 
be  understood  by  the  communications  that  take  place 
within  it,  for  they  are,  in  a  large  sense,  what  makes  it 
identifiable. 

The  communications  that  we  use  define  and 
mold  the  world  we  think  we  see  and,  by  extension,  the 
behaviour  that  we  find  acceptable.  We  react  and  act  dif- 
ferently when  we  define  the  victims  of  a  U.S.  bombing 
attack  on  a  Vietnamese  village  as  "communists"  or  "wo- 
men and  children." 

Lenin's  awareness  of  the  importance  of  com- 
munication is  behind  his  argument  in  "What  is  to  be 
done?"  that  Russian  revolutionaries  required  an  all- 
Russian  newspaper.  "Socialist  consciousness."  Lenin  ar- 
gued quoting  from  Karl  Kautsky,  "is  something  intro- 
duced into  the  proletarian  class  struggle  from  without 
.  .  .  and  not  something  that  arose  within  it  spontan- 
eously." Without  a  powerful  organ  for  socialist  propa- 
ganda, spontaneous  movements  "lead  to  the  domina- 
tion of  bourgeois  ideology  ...  for  the  simple  reason 
that  bourgeois  ideology  is  far  older  in  origin  .  .  .  more 
fully  developed,  and  because  it  possesses  immeasurably 
more  opportunities  for  becoming  widespread." 
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Dissent  in  the  United  States  is  contained  in 
four  ways:  it  is  ignored  (isolated  and  discredited),  co- 
opted,  absorbed,  or  destroyed  in  that  order.  Because 
each  of  these  stages  involves  a  progressively  more  naked 
suppression  of  the  Establishment,  it  will  only  move  to 
the  next  when  it  ^eems  essential  to  do  so. 

The  most  popular  form  of  control  is  to  isolate 
and  discredit  opposition.  So  long  as  counter-culture 
communications  systems  function  primarily  as  house  or- 
gans for  minority  movements,  and  so  long  as  society  is 
otherwise  relatively  stable,  the  radical  press  powerless- 
ness  ensures  its  survival. 

Thus  Pacifica  Foundation,  so  long  as  it  oper- 
ated only  one  small  station  in  Berkeley,  California, 
broadcasting  to  fifty  thousand  people  and  supported  by 
only  five  thousand  of  them,  was  left  to  develop  as  it 
wished.  When  Pacifica  projected  itself  on  the  national 
stage,  however,  reaching  an  audience  of  at  least  a  million 
and  supported  by  thirty  thousand  subscribers,  its  poten- 
tial influence  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  Levine 
broadcast  demonstrated  that  when  professional  jour- 
nalists take  advantage  of  a  sufficiently  sensitive  area  of 
national  concern  and  communicate  it  on  a  national  sys- 
tem, the  Establishment  press  cannot  ignore  it. 

It  also  demonstrated  that  when  that  happens 
real  opposition  begins  to  grow. 
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When  attempts  to  discredit  and  isolate  opposi- 
tion fail,  it  may  find  itself  co-opted.  Co-option  takes  a 
variety  of  forms,  but  primarily  it  is  a  way  of  bringing 
radical  statements,  individuals  or  institutions  into  the 
mainstream  where  they  cease  to  be  radically  critical. 
Radical  statements,  for  instance,  can  be  co-opted  by 
giving  them  publicity  within  a  context  that  makes -them 
appear  ridiculous:  thus,  when  a  black  revolutionary  is 
given  television  time,  either  his  most  innocuous  or  in- 
flamatory  statements  are  selected  in  a  context  of  fu- 
tile demonstration  or  a  burning  ghetto,  and  the  mes- 
sage that  emerges  from  the  total  presentation  is  clear- 
his  statements  seem  hopelessly  naive  or  nihilistic. 

When  the  co-option  becomes  more  complete, 
it  is  closer  to  absorption.  Radical  programs  for  instance, 
can  be  absorbed  by  adopting  aspects  as  reformist  plat- 
forms. Thus  Truman  took  over  most  of  the  Independent 
Progressive  Party's  program  in  1948,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son, in  1964,  articulated  a  peace  position  on  Vietnam. 
If  later  the  reform  fails  to  materialize  or  to  correct  the 
conditions  that  stimulated  them,  the  credibility  gap  can 
itself  be  manipulated  by  continually  absorbing  the 
weakest  elements  of  the  criticism -Johnson's  bombing 
halt,  for  example.  Radical  people  can  be  absorbed  by 
hiring  them.  The  poverty  programs  hire  young  radicals 
and  put  them  into  a  bureaucratic  miasma  where  they  are 
ineffective  but  relatively  affluent. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  those  various  de- 
vices, nor  even  insist  that  they  can  be  carefully  defined. 
My  point  is  simply  that  there  are  many  ways  of  con- 
taining dissent  without  destroying  it,  and  in  the  United 
States  they  are  almost  always  available  to  radicals. 

The  Levine  broadcast  demonstrated  that  Pac- 
ifica  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  attack  by  Siss  and  the 
FCC  was  a  prod;  we  were  threatened  with  destruction 
on  the  one  hand,  but  offered  the  opportunity  to  join 
the  mainstream  on  the  other.  All  we  had  to  do  was  let 
one  key  employee  go  and  agree  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath. 
What  Pacifica  failed  to  realize  was  that  after  that  no- 

HALLOCK   HOFFMAN,   PRESIDENT   1964-66 


body  would  be  very  interested  in  us.  Radicals  withdrew 
their  support  and  the  establishment  didn't  want  us. 
Meantime,  we  were  internally  torn  to  pieces.  For  the 
time  being,  Pacifica  had  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  it  could  be  ignored. 

There  are  physical  limitations  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  broadcasting  station  as  a  vehicle  for  coun- 
ter culture.  Because  stations  must  be  licensed  by  the 
government  to  broadcast,  they  must  take  into  account 
in  their  programming,  administration  and  technical  op- 
eration government  regulations  and  precedents.  They 
must,  for  instance,  maintain  a  first-class  engineer  with  a 
FCC  license,  use  equipment  that  meets  government 
standards,  conform  to  certain  administrative  procedures 
and  to  certain  programming  requirements. 

The  FCC  is  unlikely  to  withdraw  a  license 
from  a  station  on  the  basis  of  its  programming,  so  long 
as  the  station  can  prove  that  its  programming  represents 
editorial  judgment.  But  program  complaints  from  listen- 
ers filed  with  the  FCC  are  generally  investigated,  and 
they  can  eat  up  hours  of  staff  time. 

The  government's  right  to  regulate  broadcast- 
ing gives  it  an  ever-present  hold  over  a  controversial 
broadcasting  station.  And  because  the  FCC  would  prefer 
to  deny  a  license  to  such  a  station  on  grounds  of  tech- 
nical or  administrative  violations,  the  controversial  sta- 
tions must  be  particularly  careful  to  abide  by  all  the 
rules.  This  requires  a  certain  minimal,  core  of  profess- 
ional staff,  and  a  certain  quality  of  broadcast  equip- 
ment. 

Construction  and  maintenance  costs  of  a  ra- 
dio station  in  the  United  States  today  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. When  some  of  us  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  broadcasting  tried  to  start  a  radio  station  near 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  we  estimated  that  we  could  con- 
struct our  facilities  and  broadcast  for  a  year  on  a  bud- 
get of  about  $200,000.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  WBAI 
estimated  the  cost  of  moving  its  facilities  in  New  York 
to  a  new  location  several  blocks  away,  it  found  that  that 
would  cost  about  $400,000. 

ROBERT  GOODMAN,  PRESIDENT  1967-69 
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RUDY  HURWICH,  PRESIDENT  1969-71 

Construction  of  minimum  facilities  in  a  major 
metropolitan  center  today  will  cost  at  least  $500,000. 
Costs  of  operating  for  a  year  are  about  $250,000,  with 
$125,000  allocated  to  staff  salaries  and  the  rest  for  sup- 
plies, legal  expenses,  etc.  That  will  provide  for  a  core 
staff  of  ten  to  twenty  people  who  can  be  supplemented 
by  an  unlimited  number  of  volunteers.  It  will  all  allow 
for  minimal  standards  of  broadcasting  on  a  twenty-four- 
hour  a  day  basis  (reduction  of  the  broadcast  day  does 
not  substantially  reduce  the  costs  of  the  total  operation, 
although  it  can  improve  the  quality  of  what  is  broad- 
cast). 

To  give  some  idea  of  comparative  figures  for 
television,  the  Carnegie  Commission  (which  investigated 
educational  television  in  the  United  States  some  time 
ago)  estimated  that  a  fully  equipped  television  station 
will  cost  $6.2  million  with  an  annual  operating  budget 
of  about  $3.6  million.  An  hour  episode  of  a  television 
serial  (Star  Trek)  costs  $250,000. 

The  large  capitalization  and  maintenance  costs 
are  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  broadcasting  oc- 
curs in  time,  and  time  goes  on.  A  broadcasting  station 
must  transmit  a  continual  signal  (both  to  insure  its  iden- 
tity with  its  audience  and  satisfy  FCC  requirements), 
and  thus  it  is  virtually  impossible  today  to  suspend 
broadcasting  to  recoup  losses  or  engage  in  fund-raising- 
unlike  a  magazine,  a  theatrical  group  or  a  free  university 
where  there  are  periods  of  slack. 

Where  can  this  money  be  raised?  Pacifica  has 
explored  many  alternatives,  but  we  have  found  that  the 
only  reliable  one  is  our  audience.  Our  programming  has 
been  too  unpopular  to  attract  regular  funds  from  in- 
dustry, government  or  the  large  foundations  (which  are 
generally  interested  only  in  giving  to  specific  program 
projects  anyway,  and  the  problem  here  is  sustaining  the 
station). 

Our  studios  and  our  mail  suggest  that  the  sup- 
porting audience— those  who  subscribe  and  pledge  ad- 
ditional contributions  when  asked  to  do  so-is  drawn 
from  liberal,  upper-middle-class  intellectuals,  supple- 
mented by  a  smattering  of  students  and  young  people. 
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That  demographic  breakdown  is  not  surpris- 
ing. Because  of  FCC  limitations— no  radio  station  can  ad- 
vocate the  breaking  of  a  law-Pacifica  can  never  be  an  o- 
vert  movement  station.  In  any  event,  the  movement 
tends  to  contribute  its  precious  resources  to  action-or- 
iented projects  of  immediate  need -posters,  bail  money, 
travel,  etc.  The  movement  has  its  own  house  organs  and 
in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  shown  much  interest  in 
propagandizing  to  others. 

Recognition  of  these  limitations  clarifies  Pac- 
ifica's  possibilities.  It  has  survived  for  twenty  years  de- 
spite wildly  erratic  program  quality-despite  everything— 
in  part  because  the  idea  was  so  good. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  in  which  mid- 
dle-class liberals  and  intellectuals  are  increasingly  dissat- 
isfied, in  which  they  themselves  are  becoming  function- 
al parts  of  a  machine  they  can  no  longer  control.  Dis- 
satisfactions within  our  universities-the  fear  that  they 
too  are  machines  to  grind  out  technicians  for  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex— is  an  early  warning-sign  of  gen- 
eral middle-class  concern.  It  is  premature  to  wonder 
now  whether  or  not  middle-class  elements  will  be  (in  the 
final  analysis)  revolutionary  agents.  But  it  is  not  too 
early  to  recognize  that  they  are  searching  for  alterna- 
tive life-styles,  alternative  sources  of  values  and  infor- 
mation. Recognizing  its  audience,  Pacifica  can  provide 
an  invaluable  educational  service  for  them.  It  can  pro- 
ject values  of  counter  culture  consistent  with  human 
freedom.  And  along  the  way,  it  can  keep  its  channel 
open  for  the  most  advanced  thinking  of  the  community: 
it  can  offer  a  loud-speaker  to  the  ghettos,  a  platform  for 
radicals,  an  outlet  for  transcendent  culture.  It  does  not 
even  have  to  revolutionize  its  audience,  only  neutralize 
them  for  the  inevitable  struggles  to  come. 

Pacifica's  single  unequivocal  stand  must  be  on 
the  First  Amendment.  It  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  dis- 
tracted, or  threatened,  or  weaned  in  any  way  from  free- 
dom of  speech.  Because  consciousness  is  so  important, 
whenever  tensions  within  the  United  States  reach  crisis 
proportions,  consciousness  will  be  controlled.  Pacifica 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  that  control.  By  insisting  on 
freedom  of  speech  in  culture  and  politics,  Pacifica  can 
make  the  First  Amendment  a  radical  tool. 

Pacifica's  audience  of  liberal,  middle-class  in- 
tellectuals will  be  united  with  radicals  on  the  question 
of  its  existence.  That  requires  the  courage  to  be  uncom- 
promising on  freedom  of  speech.  For  in  any  confronta- 
tion with  the  power  elite,  the  movement  will  support 
Pacifica  if  we  remain  true  to  our  own  ideals-and  that  is 
when  we  need  them.  We  have  suffered  most  only  when 
we  have  lost  our  nerve. 

CAROLYN  GOODMAN,  1971- 
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Housewares 
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Whole  Earth  Access  Company 

now  has  a  discount  service. 

Stop  in  and  say  hello,  your  dreams 

could  be  closer  than  you  think.  .  . 

10  to  40  %  off,  Oster,  Panasonic,  Sunbeam 

pots  and  pans,  glass,  cutlery  etc. 

10  to  40%  off,  Black  and  Decker,  Ski  I,  Proto 

handtools  and  power  tools,  etc. 

10  to  60%  off,  car,  truck,  off  road. 

Pirelli,  Goodyear,  Dunlop,  Michelin  etc. 

ORDER  BY  3:00  PM  WEDNESDAY, 
PICK  UP  THURSDAY.  .  .  WE  HOPE 
YOU  WILL  STOP  BY. 


2466  SHATTUCK  AVENUE   •  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94704 

(415)   848-0510 


Tires 


THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
SUNDAY  MORNING 

S.F.,  Berkeley,  Southern  Marin, 
and  now  the  Palo  Alto  Area 
DAILY  EDITION 

SAME   DAY   DELIVERY 
Financial  District  &  Pacific  Hts. 
Call:  MS-MI  Co. 

332-4790  P.O.  Box  926 

328-3438  (Palo  Alto  Area)      Sausalito,  Ca.  94965 


ASTROLOGY 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

8- Lessons.  Personal  horoscope  included. 
Basic  Beginners  course  with  complete 
and  explicit  instructions  and  thorough 
methods.  Donation  $40. 
WHITE  STAR  FOUNDATION 
Astrology  Department 
P.O.  Box  282 
Fair  Oaks,  California  95628 
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Fine  Bookbinding  •  Restoration  •  Repairs 


limited  classes  in 


HAND  BOOKBINDING 


3167  COLLEGE  AVE-  NEAR  ALCATRAZ-  BERKELEY  -658-7930 
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A  CON 


The  executive  vice  president  was  Dr.  Stuart 
Cooney,  a  benign  idealist  with  visions  of  Pacifica  sta- 
tions all  over  the  map.  He  found  ready  acceptance  for  a 
Washington  station  and  asked  the  FCC  to  grant  a  con- 
struction permit  for  it  in  1968.  But  manager  opposition 
and  his  expansionist  ideas  cost  him  his  job  a  year  later. 
At  the  same  meeting  in  which  Cooney's  idea  for  a  Hous- 
ton station  (favored  by  New  York,  strongly  opposed  by 
the  California  stations)  was  approved,  he  was  fired,  and 
spent  his  last  months  with  those  of  us  working  in  Texas 
to  raise  the  money. 


Late  in  1968,  Schweitzer  told  WBA1  they 
would  have  to  find  a  new  home;  he  needed  all  of  the  old 
building  for  his  law  institute.  At  the  same  time,  KPFK, 
now  managed  by  an  old  roommate  of  Millspaugh's, 
Marvin  Segelman,  decided  that  a  new  building  was  the 
answer  to  its  ten-year  history  of  deficit  and  quarrelling. 

The  Washington  application  was  challenged 
by  a  conservative  church  group  which  materialized  in 
three  incarnations  before  the  FCC  decided  to  accept  it 
for  a  head-on  hearing  over  the  last  frequency  in  the  cap- 
ital. 


Chris  Koch  wrote  his  essay  four  years  ago.  What  follows 
is  an  opinionated  update  written  by  Larry  Lee  of  KPFA, 
who,  from  1968  until  last  summer,  worked  with  Pac- 
ifica/Houston. 


In  1967,  a  slight,  nearsighted  ex-YMCA  exe- 
cutive, Frank  Millspaugh,  became  general  manager  of 
WBAI.  During  his  term,  the  station  became  what  most 
of  us  in  Pacifica  think  is  the  best  station  in  the  country. 

Retaining  the  quiet,  glacial  style  of  Pacifica 
news  and  public  affairs,  Millspaugh  and  his  colleagues 
deliberately  shifted  the  station's  emphasis  away  from 
the  academy  and  into  the  streets,  and  they  translated 
their  own  lives  and  opinions  into  radio  by  taking  the 
throwaway  late-night  and  early-morning  hours  and  hand- 
ing them  over  to  counter-culture  impresarios  whose  hu- 
man voices  were  unique  in  New  York  radio. 

Larry  Josephson  (morning  man),  Steve  Post 
and  Bob  Fass  (the  late  men)  played  a  major  role  in  tak- 
ing WBAI's  subscriber  number  past  25,000,  where  it 
ranges  today,  and  WBAI's  role  as  Pacifica's  leading  sta- 
tion was  underscored  when,  late  in  1967,  the  presidency 
of  the  Foundation  moved  to  the  East  Coast. 

Bob  Goodman,  that  president,  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer who  worked  to  get  Pacifica's  quarrelling  managers 
to  the  same  table  and  weld  them  into  a  management 
council  which,  with  an  executive  vice-president,  would 
provide  continuity  to  the  three-station  operation. 
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In  1969,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  staged  a 
massive  attack,  with  fund-raising  elements,  against  Pacif- 
ica, charging  it  with  anti-Semitism  for  its  broadcast  of  a 
young  black  gill's  poem  attacking  New  York  teachers 
union  president  Albert  Shanker. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Bob  Goodman  died 
of  a  stroke.  His  widow,  Carolyn,  a  clincial  psychologist, 
filled  his  role  on  the  New  York  board,  continuing  to 
work  on  fund-raising  to  convert  an  empty  church  into 
the  new  WBAI. 

The  new  president  was  Bob  Goodman's  desig- 
nated second,  Rudy  Hurwich,  a  Berkeley  industrialist 
who  insisted  the  Foundation  move  toward  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

He  argued  that  such  projects  as  KPFK's  new 
building,  and  all  other  capital  expenditures,  should  be 
cleared  by  Pacifica's  national  board,  a  here-today,  gone- 
tomorrow  group  drawn,  now,  from  four  cities,  with  the 
FCC  approval  late  in  1969  of  KPFT,  the  Houston  sta- 
tion. 

Short  of  funds,  the  Goodman-created  manage- 
ment council  could  not  meet  as  often  as  necessary.  A 
search  for  a  full-time  chief  executive  officer  was  half- 
hearted and  ended  nowhere.  Increasingly,  Hurwich, 
chief  executive  of  a  large  corporation,  spent  his  business 
days  fretting  over  Pacifica. 

WBAI's  huge  level  of  audience  support  helped 
sustain  its  costly  new  building,  which  opened  early  in 
1971,  but  at  KPFK,  application  of  all  special  gifts  to  a 
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TINUATION. . . 


by  Larry  Lee 

new  building  left  that  station  in  the  continuing  fiscal 
crisis  it  always  had  lived  with,  and  the  new  equipment 
hadn't  been  hooked  up  by  the  time  Segelman  yielded 
the  managership  in  favor  of  Will  Lewis,  the  present  Los 
Angeles  general  manager. 


The  Houston  project  took  to  the  air  March  1, 
1970,  choosing  to  broadcast  with  half  a  station  (no  pro- 
duction facilities  whatsoever)  instead  of  perishing  with- 
out being  heard.  Two  months  later,  right-wingers  dyna- 
mited the  transmitter,  but  the  station  returned  in  less 
than  a  month. 

Five  months  later,  the  bombers  struck  again, 
and  Pacifica  led  a  media  assault  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Houston  police  and  sheriff,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  investigate  either  bombing. 

KPFT  struggled  to  air  for  a  third  time,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  live  national  TV  show  calculated  to  cause 
the  FBI  and  Houston  authorities  even  further  embarrass- 
ment, federal  agents  arrested  a  former  Houston  red 
squad  employee  (a  Klansman)  and  charged  him  with 
plotting  to  blow  up  KPFA  and  KPFK.  (He  was  sentenc- 
ed to  five  years,  and  is  to  be  tried  later  on  state  charges 
for  the  KPFT  dynamiting.) 

Meanwhile,  here  in  Berkeley,  manager  Al 
Silbowitz  started  what  he  considered  long-overdue  steps 
to  overhaul  KPFA  programming.  Subscription  growth 
had  stopped,  and  Marathon  revenues  were,  increasingly, 
spoken  for  before  they  were  raised. 

His  announcement  that  former  KPFT  mana- 
ger Larry  Lee,  yours  truly,  was  replacing  Elsa  Knignt 
Thompson  as  program  director  was  met  with  less  than 
universal  glee  by  the  staff,  which  set  out  to  dump  both 
of  us,  cheered  on  by  Thompson  forces  on  and  off  board. 


In  Houston,  the  staff  complained  to  KPFT's 
board  about  the  benign  anarchy  of  the  new  manager's 
program  theories,  asking  that  he  be  eased  out.  The 
board  balked  but,  a  month  later,  after  the  staff  had  a- 
dopted  a  live-with-it  attitude,  fired  him  for  refusing  to 
Ore  a  staff  member. 

I  was  sent  in  to  untie  the  Gordian  knot,  losing 
the  board  when  I  refused  to  fire  the  staff  member  and 
the  staff  when  I  told  them  I  would  have  liked  to.  Board 
and  staff  pushed  their  candidates  for  new  manager  and 
Hurwich  went  with  the  board,  triggering  a  23-day  strike 
which  I  joined,  extending  my  leave  of  absence  from 
KPFA.  (Where  else  but  Pacifica  can  pig  management  be 
striking  labor,  too?) 

Eventually,  everybody  lost  and  everybody 
won.  WBAI  sent  an  investigating  commission  which,  its 
offer  of  arbitration  refused  by  everyone,  then  issued  a 
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statement  of  what  seemed  likeliest  to  happen,  couched 
in  the  language  of  royal  decree. 

A  majority  of  KPFT's  board  voted  in  the 
staff's  choice  for  manager,  Dave  Crossley,  but  were  re- 
fused by  the  national  board  of  Pacifica  in  their  attempt 
to  secure  at  least  one  seat  on  that  body. 

Totally  fed  up,  Hurwich  threw  in  the  towel 
some  months  earlier  than  expected,  and  Dr.  Goodman 
was  elected  president  of  Pacifica  Foundation. 

The  plan  now  is  for  the  management  council 
to  come  back  to  life,  meeting  bi-monthly  at  each  of  the 
stations  in  rotation.  Their  meetings  will  be  open  to  staff 
members  of  the  local  and  distant  stations. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  KPFA,  it  became  absolute- 
ly clear  that  there  wasn't  enough  money  to  go  around. 
Voluntarily,  staff  delayed  collection  of  paychecks- 
some  of  us  taking  a  quarter  or  less  of  what  was  due, 
others  taking  100  per  cent,  as  per  contract.  The  $27,000 
Stopgap  drive  made  up  for  much  of  the  $50,000  we'd 
hoped  the  board  would  raise,  and  the  other  $23,000 
came  in  a  single,  anonymous  gift  from  a  wealthy  cou- 
ple. 

In  December,  a  six-member  staff  committee 
on  money  recommended  that  we  think  about  staff  cuts, 
salary  cuts  or  some  combination  of  the  two,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  predicted  deficit  for  1972. 

The  Pacifica  Workers  Union  took  over  those 
deliberations,  and  is  to  issue  its  recommendations  a 
week  after  this  FOLIO  goes  to  press. 

In  the  midst  of  these  talks,  Al  Silbowitz  con- 
firmed his  intention  to  leave  KPFA  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  (He  joined  the  station  on  April  1,  1969.) 

A  joint  staff-board  committee  has  been  desig- 
nated to  reconstruct  the  advisory  board  of  directors, 
and  the  search  for  a  new  manager  is  underway. 

Paul  Goodman  and  Ted  Roszak,  among  o- 
thers,  have  written  of  Pacifica  as  an  exemplary  anarchist 
institution.  I  believe  them.  The  Foundation  accommo: 
dates  a  vast  range  of  motives  and  styles. 

Having  been  both  places,  I  keenly  feel  the 
chasm  between  the  scruffy,  equal-pay  anarchy  of  little 
KPFT  and  the  structure  worship  of  The  Mother  Station, 
KPFA.  But  despite  the  inevitable  cynicism  which  afflicts 
Pacifica  old-timers  like  Millspaugh,  Koch  and  me-a  mat- 
ter, crudely  put,  of  psychic  scabs-I  see  enough  of  what 
we're  up  to  in  common  to  keep  me  here,  and  would 
fight  to  stay  well  past  a  welcome. 

Chris  Koch  said  the  reason  best  in  something 
he  wrote: 

"The  great  programs  that  have  been  broadcast 
have  happened  despite  everything  They  were  produced 
by  people  in  the  midst  of  crises,  on  tape  recorders  that 
failed  to  work,  with  tape  that  was  so  old  that  it  crum- 
bled to  the  touch. 

But  they  were,  eventually,  broadcast  Then, 
for  a  few  moments,  there  was  sudden  intense  relation- 
ship between  people  on  the  tape  and  the  audience  lis- 
tening at  home-a  magic  created  by  a  program  producer. 
At  that  moment,  everything  else  was  forgotten.  There 
was  communication.  It  never  happens  anywhere  else  on 
radio  or  television." 
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A  SUMMARY 


by  Gene  R.  Stebbins 


The  organizational  structure  set  up  by 
the  original  members  of  Pacifica  provided  for 
equal  participation  by  all  persons  involved  in  sta- 
tion operation,  and  an  equal  pay  scale  for  all  em- 
ployees. It  was  idealistic,  but  most  of  the  goals  of 
the  Foundation  were  idealistic.  The  reason  for 
this  organizational  form  was  primarily  to  permit 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  for  those  producing 
programs— freedom  from  outside  forces  such  as 
advertisers  or  agencies,  as  well  as  freedom  from 
internal  forces  such  as  owners,  managers,  and 
Boards  of  Directors. 

However  laudable  these  principles  may 
have  been,  as  the  station  grew  from  a  dedicated, 
tightly-knit  group  into  a  functioning  institution, 
the  structure  of  the  station  and  the  organization- 
al form  of  the  controlling  foundation  served  to 
intensify  inevitable  personal  conflicts.  For  the 
survival  of  the  station,  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
the  structure  in  order  to  give  more  power  to  the 
executives  of  the  station  and  add  the  stability  of 
disinterested   persons  to  the  controlling  board. 

Even  with  this  change,  difficulties  with- 
in the  structure  persist,  although  not  of  the  sever- 
ity of  those  of  the  1952-54  period.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  problems  are  typical  of  those 
found  in  any  radio  station— commercial  or  non- 
commercial. These  problems  are  intensified  at 
KPFA  by  the  personal  identification  most  Pac- 
ifica employees  feel  for  the  station.  They  come 
to  the  station  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
goals  and  ideals  of  Pacifica;  they  work  long  hours 
for  low  pay  because  of  their  devotion  to  these 
principles;  and  they  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  success  of  the  station. 
Therefore,  any  problem  that  arises  is  immediate- 
ly of  more  than  normal  concern  to  each  em- 
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ployee,  whereas  in  the  normal  station,  most  em- 
ployees would  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
hope  the  boss  could  somehow  handle  the  situa- 
tion. 

Add  to  this  the  perennial  financial  dif- 
ficulties under  which  all  the  stations  exist,  lend- 
ing an  underlying  insecurity  to  the  whole  oper- 
ation. In  this  atmosphere,  each  small  problem  is 
immediately  more  threatening  than  in  a  finan- 
cially secure  station. 

Finally,  because  the  personnel  give  of 
themselves  so  far  beyond  what  would  normal- 
ly be  required,  and  at  such  great  personal  sac- 
rifice in  terms  of  salaries  and  other  benefits, 
those  in  management  have  often  been  reluctant 
to  discipline  or  discharge  those  whose  perfor- 
mance was  not  adequate.  On  those  few  occasions 
when  persons  were  discharged,  other  staff  mem- 
bers frequently  launched  substantial  protest  from 
the  same  motivations.  Where  in  the  normal  ra- 
dio station,  firings  are  a  matter  of  course  in  cases 
of  poor  performance  or  programming  differ- 
ences, this  has  not  been  the  case  at  Pacifica. 

As  a  result,  the  dissidents  have  usually 
stayed  on  the  staff  and  attempted  to  persuade 
others  to  their  point  of  view— resulting  in  an 
excess  of  time  and  energy  being  devoted  to  in- 
side-the-station  political  fighting. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pacifica  stations,  par- 
ticularly KPFA,  being  unique  in  goals  and  struc- 
ture, experience  many  stresses  not  found  in  other 
more  traditional  organizations.  One  of  the  most 
serious  of  these  involved  personal  conflicts  a- 
mong  staff  members,  while  a  lesser,  but  sti'l  ser- 
ious problem  has  been  establishing  sufficient 
management  authority  to  insure  adequate  perfor- 
mance from  all  employees. 
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BILLSCHECHNER,  THE  UNGODLY  HOURS 


The  past  day  has  been  typically  weird, 
typically  Pacifica.  Yesterday  morning  I  did  my 
program  (it  was  nothing  special  but  I  enjoyed  do- 
ing it);  then  I  talked  with  a  volunteer  who  may 
be  working  with  me  on  a  program  about  the 
quality  of  justice  in  the  San  Francisco  municipal 
court;  I  listened  to  a  tape  of  a  forum  on  prison 
psychiatry;  ate  lunch;  spent  90  minutes  with  two 
unhappy  subscribers  trying  to  explain  that  J  did 
not  like  all  of  our  broadcasting  either,  and  infer- 
entially  asking  them  to  be  patient;  agreed  to 
teach  another  staff  member  what  I  can  about  ra- 
dio production;  went  home  and  ate  supper;  fell 
asleep  on  the  living  room  floor;  woke  up  and 
went  to  a  union  meeting  where  we  discussed  the 
financial  crisis;  didn  't  sleep  well;  spent  most  of 
this  morning  going  around  asking  people  how 
much  they  would  cut  their  pay  in  order  to  keep 
the  station  going;  sat  down  to  write  this.  The 
question  is,  who  needs  this  kind  of  aggravation 
(as  my  father  used  to  call  it)? 

I  guess  I  do.  But  why?  Part  of  it  is  ha- 
bit-I've  worked  at  Pacifica  stations  for  too  long, 
perhaps,  and  can 't  cut  the  cord.  Part  of  it  is  ego. 
It  is  true  that  it 's  fun  to  be  on  the  radio  in  the 
morning,  which  is  really  an  intimate  time  of  day. 
There 's  almost  nobody  else  here,  and  somehow  I 
conceive  of  the  audience  as  being  a  lot  of  individ- 
ual "You 's" (Is  it  indeed  true  that  there  are  only 
four  of  you?)  And  part  of  it  is  wholly  intangible. 

Every  now  and  then  we  do  some  great 
radio.   We  achieve  a  level  of  honesty  that  can 
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change  minds,  we  go  places  and  broadcast  voices 
that  are  speaking  from  real  experience  without 
the  normal  overlay  oj  ego.  Or  somebody  says, 
"You  work  at  KPFA.  "  And  they  smile,  and  I  see 
warmth  on  their  face.  Imagine,  a  radio  station 
that  means  something  to  somebody. 

Also,  more  than  most,  we're  honest. 
The  pressure  to  sell  our  souls  is  great.  The  world 
is  full  of  hypes  and  con  artists— commercial,  gov- 
ernmental, political,  stylistic.  But  I  think  we've 
managed  to  keep  clear  of  lots  of  that,  although  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  harder  and  harder. 

Beyond  that,  it's  a  good  nest-even 
though  there's  lots  of  guano  in  the  corners.  It 
wears  you  down  sometimes,  but  so  does  the  Co- 
op, or  Standard  Oil,  or  the  TRIBE,  or  Cal,  or 
the  Catholic  charities,  or  being  a  gripman  on  the 
California  Street  line. 

As  W.C  Fields  once  remarked  about 
death:  "Given  the  alternatives,  I'd  rather  be 
in  Philadelphia. "  With  considerable  additional 
warmth,  I  feel  the  same  about  Pacifica. 


Lewis  Hill  is  to  Pacifica  as  Abraham  is 
to  Judaism:  around  at  the  beginning,  central  to 
important  mythology,  and  frequently  invoked  at 
crucial  junctures  to  prove  various  points  normal- 
ly unrelated  to  what  he  either  did  or  said.  Clear- 
ly he  was  quite  a  fellow.  What  follows  is  some- 
thing he  wrote  in  1948  as  part  of  a  prospectus 
for  KPFA.  It  still  makes  sense. 
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WHAT 
IS  AN 

AUDIENCE? 

Bill  Schechner  ■  Lewis  Hill 


What  IS  the  Audience? 

An  old  theatrical  analogy  in  broadcast- 
ing, which  envisions  the  broadcast  audience  seat- 
ed, so  to  speak,  in  a  vast  auditorium  of  common 
tastes  and  interests,  is  the  apparent  basis  of  most 
thinking  on  this  subject.  If  someone  speaks  to  us 
not  directly  out  of  his  own  interest  and  vision, 
but  out  of  a  desire  (based  on  his  estimate  of  our 
nature)  to  manipulate  us  to  his  conclusions,  we 
resent  it. 

The  argument  constructed  here  could 
easily  over-simplify  the  audience  problem.  It  is 
in  considerations  of  this  nature  which  cause  a 
premium  to  be  placed  on  "sincerity"  in  the  ra- 
dio announcer's  voice,  or  on  the  TV  entertainer's 
earnest  address  to  the  lens.  But  despite  the  end- 
less cultivation  of  this  skill  in  commercial  broad- 
casting we  are  ultimately  saved  by  an  ordinary 
fact  of  human  nature  which  betrays  the  illusion. 
We  cannot  respond  for  very  long,  or  very  often, 
to  a  non-existent  interest  in  the  broadcaster. 
What  we  feel  fundamentally  when  a  simulated 
interest  is  focused  on  us,  is  an  absence  both  of 
respect  for  ourselves  and  in  the  broadcaster  to- 
ward his  own  self.  A  mutual  sense  of  respect  in 
broadcasting  is  possible  only  when  the  broad- 
caster does,  in  fact,  honestly  participate  in  his 
own  act— that  is,  when  the  thing  broadcast  act- 
ually arises  in,  or  answers  in  immediate  and  pro- 
found ways,  the  broadcaster's  own  sense  of  value. 
It  is  then,  as  with  our  acquaintance,  that  we  can 
accept  the  occasion  as  real. 
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The  best  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams, the  best  theatre,  the  best  art  and  thought 
in  whatever  form  or  medium,  display  this  charac- 
teristic genuineness  at  their  origin,  and  their  ef- 
fect arises  from  it.  When  we  think  of  broadcast- 
ing as  a  series  of  interested  acts,  it  is  plain  that 
the  audience,  from  the  broadcaster's  standpoint, 
cannot  be  conceived  other  than  a  single  individu- 
al. That  individual,  being  imaginary,  is  no  doubt 
a  compound  inner  image  representing  an  ideali- 
zation of  the  broadcaster  himself.  So  be  it.  This 
identification  with  his  audience  is  also  an  ethical 
obligation  of  the  broadcaster.  When  the  address 
in  the  studio  is  to  that  part  of  the  broadcaster's 
own  identity  which  he  most  respects,  most  of  us 
will  be  honored  to  share  it. 

Peeking  through  the  curtain,  then,  will 
do  no  good;  for  the  audience  is  not  an  aggregate 
of  any  description,  but  a  single  individual.  Lis- 
tener-sponsored radio  rests  completely  on  this 
premise  and  its  implications  as  to  the  proper  gen- 
esis of  programs.  It  is  regarded  as  a  first  rule  of 
the  project  that  the  persons  who  formulate  and/ 
or  perform  the  materials  actually  broadcast  must 
be  permitted  to  forage  their  own  resources,  ex- 
press their  real  interests— and  give  the  real  shape 
of  themselves  to  what  is  aired,  in  both  substance 
and  manner.  For  this  reason  solely,  and  to  assure 
a  measure  of  integration  in  the  broadcasting  in- 
stitution, it  is  imperative  that  control  and  execu- 
tion be  in  the  hands  of  a  reasonably  homogeneous 
group,  free  to  search  its  excellences  rather  than 
its  averages. 
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/  was  once  a  mild-mannered,  unsuspect- 
ing graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley.  I  wandered  in  off  the  streets,  and 
was  a  news  volunteer  and  a  public  affairs  volun- 
teer, and  I  liked  it,  so  I  stayed.  Through  various 
quirks  of  fate  and  circumstance,  I  was  hired. 

The  reason  I  started  volunteering  at 
KPFA  was  because  of  the  People 's  Park  coverage. 
I  liad  never  listened  to  KPFA  regularly  before. 
Within  a  month  after  that,  I  knew  some  people 
who  were  volunteers  at  the  station,  and  I  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  station.  They  said, 
"You  should  come  in  and  volunteer.  "  The  fatal 
words.  I'm  still  here. 

The  most  important  reason  for  Pacifica 
to  exist-the  reason  you  would  have  to  invent  if 
it  weren  't  here-is  access.  "Access, "  to  me,  was 
primarily  defined  in  terms  of  radical  politics.  It 
meant  people  who  were,  to  me,  being  misrepre- 
sented in  the  media. 

Our  main  problem  is  selection.  It's  dif- 
ficult not  to  lapse  into  the  personal  prejudices 
you  and  the  other  people  you  are  working  with 
have.  When  you  come  to  work  for  a  place  that 's 
been  around  for  more  than  22  years,  there  are 
certain  traditions  of  the  kind  of  subjects  that 
Pacifica  covers. 

TJiese  traditions  have  to  do  with  ques- 
tions of  social  justice,  racism,  imperialism,  mater- 
ialism-as  expressed  in  adventurism  abroad  or  re- 
pression at  home. 
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It 's  always  difficult.  People  phone  you 
up  to  tell  you  about  things  that  are  going  on. 
There  are  the  essentially  positive  things- things 
tliat  people  are  putting  a  lot  of  energy  into, 
things  that  are  alternatives  to  the  large,  bureau- 
era  tized  institutions.  You  can  talk  about  the  de- 
cline-what  the  institutions  that  exist  are  not  do- 
ing, or  are  doing  badly -or  you  can  try  to  talk  a- 
bout  the  things  that  people,  mostly  outside  those 
institutions,  are  trying  to  do  to  rectify  what's 
bad,  or  to  replace  it. 

So,  what  I  have  to  do,  is  to  select  from 
among  competing  demands.  Deep  down,  you  be- 
lieve that  no  one  should  have  to  exercise  that 
function,  and  then  you  come  to  work  for  a  ra- 
dio station-even  a  Pacifica  radio  station-and  re- 
alize that  that's  a  large  part  of  what  your  "job" 
is,  being  a  selector. 

And  whether  you  have  a  group  of  peo- 
ple that  calls  itself  a  collective,  or  a  number  of 
individuals  with  different  kinds  of  functional  re- 
sponsibilities, there  are  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made,  because  that's  what  radio,  as  a  medium, 
appears  to  be  all  about. 

Once  you  've  been  around  Pacifica  for 
awhile,  you  go  out  and  report  on  things  the  other 
media  are  reporting,  see  what  the  other  media  are 
like  and  how  they  do  their  job.  You  compare  it 
to  how  you  do  yours,  and  you  think  about  the 
incredible  freedom  you  have  when  you  work  for 
Pacifica,  as  opposed  to  the  incredible  constric- 
tion of  creativity  that  commercial  broadcasting 
requires. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  you  think, 
"Ahhh.  But  the  incredible  resources  that  are 
available  to  people  in  commercial  broadcasting.  " 

You  never  have  to  worry  if  one  of  your 
recorders  breaks  down.  There'll  be  another  one 
there.  If  not  today,  at  least  tomorrow.  You  never 
have  to  worry  about  the  resources  being  as  ter- 
ribly limited  as  they  are  around  Pacifica. 

Frankly,  I  don 't  know. 

There  is  no  other  place  like  this. 

They  have  unions,  and  we  have  a  union 
(of  which  I'm  presently  the  president).  But  it 
ain  't  the  same  anunal.  We  are  not  really  part  of 
the  industry,  although  sometimes  we  are  more 
like  them  than  we  would  like  to  think.  And 
other  times,  we  are  not  as  much  like  them  as  we 
would  like  to  be. 
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PATRIC  MAYERS,  Producer 

Having  scripted  several  commercial  cinema 
deluxe  extravaganzas-entering  radio  seemed  a  logically 
lateral  progression  of  sorts.    Recorded,  dubbed,  mixed 
and  re-mixed-snip,  snip,  splicing-and  what  do  we 
have  here?    Software  for  the  mega-public;  it  was  a 
means  to  an  end,  utter  exhaustion  to  the  audial  med- 
ium. 

It's  clear:    severe  seem  the  limitations  in 
the  film  industry  from  the  penman's  peculiar  precipice. 
Hail  Bertold  Brecht  and  the  engendered  response. 


KATIE  MARKHAM,  Receptionist 
After  all  these  meetings,  I  can't  think  of  a  thing  to  say. 
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HARVEY  WALLERSTEIN,  Producer 

Software  doesn't  grow  on  trees.. 
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ROLAND  YOUNG,  Producer 

I  feel  like  the  night  starting  on  a  voyage  to- 
ward the  day  where  the  power  lies,  why?  history  in  way 
of  present  adoption  of  a  new  darker-beautiful-reality 
affirmation  alter  the  flow  of  another's  blood  sucked  dry, 
bye! 


HERB  CHILDS,  Subscription  Assistant 

I  take  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  vol- 
unteering at  KPFA  for  much  the  same  reasons  that 
I  have  chosen  a  career  as  a  librarian -being  part  of  a 
constant  and  stimulating  flow  of  ideas  and  information, 
a  craving  for  diversity  and  the  new  and  experimental, 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  a  factor  in  a  relatively  un- 
structured, uncensored,  unintimidated,  and  essential 
service  to  the  community. 


SANDY  SILVER,  Volunteer  Producer 

Music  is  the  common  language  of  the  cosmos. 


Life  of  KPFA 


CONNIE  WIGGINS,  FOLIO  composition 

KPFA  has  gotten  me  involved  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  revolution  of  this 
society.  It  is  an  alternative  to  what  people  usually  have 
to  listen  to,  and  when  it  is  the  best  kind  of  radio,  as  it 
often  is,  I  think  that  it  provokes  people  into  thinking  for 
themselves  and  gives  them  a  wider  perspective  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  world  politically  and  artistically,  it 
covers  a  lot  of  territory  that  ordinarily  isn't  mentioned 
by  other  media. 

I  had  known  about  the  existence  of  Pacifica 
radio  even  before  I  came  to  the  Bay  Area  but  had  never 
been  a  regular  listener  or  supporter.  The  incident  that 
finally  got  me  invloved  here  was  the  death  of  George 
Jackson  and  the  comprehensive,  human  coverage  that 
KPFA  did  during  that  time.  Listening  regularly  led  to 
volunteering  and  volunteering  leads  to  all  the  work  you 
ever  needed. 

I  type  the  FOLIO  which  means  that  I  put  in 
a  week  and  a  half  of  frantic,  desperate  typing  as  we  try 
to  make  our  printing  deadline.  The  rest  of  the  time  I 
do  keypunching  and  whatever  else  needs  to  be  done.  I 
don't  feel  that  my  job  is  any  less  important  than  those 
on  the  air  because  broadcasting  is  only  one  part  of  the 
total  activity  going  on  here. 

KPFA  may  not  be  all  that  it  could  be,  but  I 
feel  without  a  doubt  that  it  is  more  than  any  other  sta- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  work  here  as  long  as  I  can. 
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GEORGE  CRAIG,  Chief  Engineer 

If  you're  technically  oriented  in  this  society, 
there  aren't  too  many  places  where  you  can  apply  your 
talents  to  do  anybody  any  good.  You  can  fix  his  tele- 
vision set,  but  that's  not  really  very  helpful 

I'm  here  at  KPFA  because  I'm  interested  in 
the  medium  but  not  everybody  else's  message.  I've  been 
here  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years. 

The  other  places  aren't  doing  anything.  They 
provide  an  hour  of  public-service  time  on  Sunday  morning 
at  nine  o'clock.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  trying 
to  make  money.  I  have  no  particular  empathy  with  that 
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JULIA  CURTIS,  Office  Manager 

I  feel  that  working  at  KPFA  is  invaluable 
training  which  I  could  only  get  at  a  Pacifica  Station. 
(I  fend  off  the  creditors.) 


CHRISTOPHER  WEILLS,  Promotion  Director 

KPFA?  Memories  of  things  that  might  have 
been.  Absorbing,  fulfilling,  spontaneous,  enervating, 
excruciating.  Months  and  weeks  of  emotion  condensed 
to  days.  A  difficult,  trying,  rewarding  experience.  For 
people  with  high  thresholds  or  addled  minds.  But  lovely. 


CHARLES  AMIRKHANIAN,  Sound  Sensitivity  Infor- 
mation (music)  Director 

I  started  to  work  here  in  1969.  I  came  in 
because  I  had  decided  that  that  was  a  place  where  any- 
thing could  happen  with  the  media,  and  decided  that 
I  would  try  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  stretched  the  med- 
ium a  lot  And  I  knew  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
broadcast  very  esoteric  and  obscure  things,  which  was 
one  of  my  main  interests  in  the  field  of  classical  and 
ethnic  music,  and  that  you  didn't  have  to  talk  down  to 
an  audience  or  compromise  programming  ideas  in  any 
way... 

It's  very  strange,  the  sense  you  get  of  things 
when  you  think  of  them  in  audio  terms,  without  visuals. 

What  people  expect  from  the  media  is  quite 
different  from  what  they  expect  to  hear  in  private  con- 
versation or  other  gatherings  where  people  talk  back  and 
forth,  and  this  is  happening  in  the  visual  arts-the  ZAP 
COMIX  thing,  which  probably  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  happen  four  or  five  years  ago,  is  now  completely 
overground. 
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A  game  conceived  by  Bill  Schechner  and  designed  by  Larry  Mandella 


KPFA'S  MARATHON  IS  SCHEDULED  TO  LAST  A  MONTH.  WE  HOPE  IT  WONT  TAKE 
THAT  LONG.  IT  DEPENDS  ON  YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT'S  A  GAME  EVERYONE 
CAN  PLAY.  PLEASE  CALL  KPFA  AT  848-6767  (OR  TOLL-FREE  FROM  SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO 981-7730). 


Stray  cat  pees  on  archives. 
PAY  $20 

Volunteer  freaks  out, 
wrecks  keypunch. 
PAY  $50 

Angry  subscribers  kidnap 
program  director. 
PAY  $45 


We're  in  the  money. 

COLLECT  pay  $40. 

Pizza  is  rancid 

PAY  $60 

Take  a  ride  on  the  Muni. 


Visitor  brings  pizza 

COLLECT  $45 


Recycle  old  FOLIOS. 

COLLECT  $25 

Advance  to  the  Berkeley 
Gazette. 


FCC  Violation. 

Go  back  three  spaces. 

Post  Office  sends  FOLIOS 
to  Toledo. 

PAY  $15 


Staff  understands  management      Staff  qualifies  for 
memo.  food  stamps. 

COLLECT  $25  COLLECT  $35 


Unsecured  debt  called  in. 
PAY  $100 

Tough  luck— advance 
to  the  Chronicle. 

Mm 

Spend  a  day  in  staff  meeting. 
Miss  next  turn. 


You  make  matching  fund 
COLLECT  $30 


PG&E  overcharge 

COLLECT  $15 

You  sell  out. 
Advance  to  KFRC 

Plane  hits  transmitter. 
PAY  $50 

Remote  van  hits  plane. 
PAY  $50 


How  to  play  MEDIAPOLY 

Cut  up  little  pieces  of  paper  to  use  as  money.  Make  about  $5000  worth.  Give  each  player  $900  to  start.  (IF 
you  run  out  of  money  during  the  game,  do  what  the  government  does— make  more.)  When  each  player  pass- 
es KPFA,  he  collects  $200  from  the  bank.  Put  fines  under  KPFT.  Anyone  stopping  on  KPFT  gets  what's  in 
the  pot. 

The  game  is  played  with  two  dice.  Each  player  advances  the  number  he  rolls.  The  topmost  figure  on  each 
stop  is  the  amount  it  costs  to  buy  it.  The  bottom  figure  is  the  amount  you  pay  to  the  owner  if  you  stop 
there.  You  have  to  land  on  a  stop  to  buy  it,  and  then  you  buy  from  the  bank.  You  can  trade  things.  Col- 
lusion is  allowed;  cheating  is  not. 

Print  the  Marathon  card  items  on  file  cards.  Pick  one  when  you  stop  on  "Marathon!" 

A  final  word:  we  are  not  ego  attached  to  our  game.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  vary  it  yourself.  Also,  the 
game  is  best  played  if  there  is  a  break  each  hour  for  milk  and  snacks.  This  marathon  is  probably  going  to 
last  20  days— enough  time  for  350  games  of  Mediapoly.  Start  cutting  up  the  money. 
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Fran  Watkins,  program  coordinator 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I'm  working 
here  is,,  as  a  woman  interested  in  the  problems 
and  rights  of  women,  I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
fulfilling  places  to  work.  I  can  develop  my  own 
creative  potential  here  in  ways  I  feel  that  I  can't 
do  at  other  places  because  I  am  a  woman. 

I  do  get  to  do  more  responsible  work 
here  than  I  think  I  would  get  to  do  anywhere 
else.  Part  of  that  is  because  I  don't  have  any 
other  media  experience.  And  if  I  went  into  an- 
other radio  station,  they  would  liand  me  a  type- 
writer and  a  filing  cabinet  and  tell  me  to  go  to 
work. 

In  this  station  I  wasn  't  handed  a  micro- 
phone, but  when  I  scruffled  and  fought  for  it,  I 
got  one  .  .  .  and  got  the  opportunity  to  be  on  the 
air,  to  learn  how  to  produce  radio  programs  and 
actually  do  the  kind  of  work  that  I'm  interested 
in-instead  of  sitting  at  a  typewriter  and  vicar- 
iously enjoying  the  work  of  the  men  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  should  be  doing  at  KPFA  is  generating 
our  stories,  generating  our  own  information.  I 
think  KPFA  now  is  generally  reacting  to  the 
things  that  the  other  media  do.  I  think  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  the  other  media  in  the 
Bay  Area  are  not  doing  that  we  should  be  investi- 
gating more  fully. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  sharing  our 
skills  with  the  community  in  whatever  ways  the 
community  finds  meaningful.  If  that  means  we 


can  transmit  all  the  information  that  needs  to  be 
transmitted  just  by  setting  up  a  microphone, 
then  I  think  that's  all  that's  necessary.  If  we  feel 
a  fuller  statement  of  an  issue  is  required,  then 
real  radio  production  comes  into  play,  and  I 
can 't  think  of  an  issue  where  that  wouldn  't  be 
an  essential  part  of  our  coverage. 

Listenability.  We  should  concern  our- 
selves a  great  deal  more  with  that.  If  you  mean 
whether  or  not  Pacifica  is  pleasant  to  hear-enter- 
taining,  light,  spontaneous-I  think  we  shouldn't 
be  concerned  with  listenability  at  all.  I  think 
there  are  times  when  KPFA  should  be  very 
hard  to  listen  to. 

If  KPFA  gets  the  kinds  of  support  from 
the  community  that  we  would  like  to  see,  I  could 
survive  here  indefinitely.  If  we  don 't,  I  can 't  sur- 
vive very  long. 

Right  now,  I'm  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  internal  hassles,  because  there's  no  place  else 
where  a  woman  in  the  Bay  Area  could  fulfill  cre- 
ative potential  and  could  learn  as  much  about 
media  as  she  could  at  KPFA. 

And  right  now,  KPFA  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  country  where  people  can  tell  the 
truth,  and  for  those  two  privileges,  I'm  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  internal  hassles. 

If  other  media  opened  up,  so  that  I 
were  able  to  tell  the  truth  and  develop  creative 
potential,  and  they  didn't  have  as  many  internal 
hassles,  I  can  assure  you  I'd  be  on  my  way. 
I  don 't  see  that  coming,  do  you? 


Jennie  Stone  &  Yolande  de  Frietas 
(Program  Operations) 
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Station  KPFA  gets  a  new  manager 
April  1.  He  is  Al  Silbowitz,  who  re- 
ported the  Free  Speech  Movement  over 
KPFA,  wrote  in  the  news  department, 
served  as  a  temporary  drama  and  litera- 
ture director,  and  made  a  series  of 
special  reports  from  Watts.  He  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Better  Berkeley  Council, 
which  has  been  concerned  with  the  police 
and  their  attitudes  toward  the  public. 
•The  cops  had  nine  days  where  the 
Constitution  was  suspended  in  Berkeley," 
Al  says,  "Last  summer  there  were  600 
cops  at  one  time  in  the  Telegraph  Avenue 
area."  The  BBC  has  started  police 
patrols  on  the  Avenue,  to  watch  the  cops. 
They  have  also  asked  old-line  liberals 
on  the  City  Council  to  resign.  Saturday 
morning  I  talked  with  Al: 

DAVE :  What  do  you  plan  to  do  right 
after  you  become  manager  at  KPFA,  Al? 

AL:  The  next  few  months  will  be 
experimental.  One  thing  that  will  happen 
is  that  we'll  go  multiplex- stereo.  This 
has  GOT  to  happen.  People  are  more 
critical  nowadays,  and  demand  better 
technical  quality.  There  will  probably 
be  a  marathon  in  May;  I  don't  love 
marathons,  but  we  need  to  raise  the 
money. 

DAVE;  Will  you  also  boost  the  power 
of  the  station? 

AL:  Well,  we  do  broadcast  *To 
much  of  Northern  California,"  actually: 
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we  have  about  a  100  mile  radius,  because 
our  antenna  has  the  height.  We  probably 
will  add  vertical  and  horizontal  broad- 
casting— the  engineers  tell  me  that  will 
help  reception. 

DAVE:  In  general  terms,  what  do  you 
think  KPFA's  role  is,  and  how  does  that 
role  have  to  change,  if  it  has  to  change? 

AL:  KPFA  is  a  handmade  radio 
station,  that' s  what  fascinates  me  about 
it.  The  studios  were  literally  built 
piece  by  piece.  The  transmitter  was 
put  together  by  volunteer  engineer  kids 
fourteen  years  old;  KPFA  is  really  com- 
munity property.  It's  community  proper- 
ty in  a  way  KSAN,  KOIT,  or  even  KQED 
can't  be.  The  commercial  stations  are 
all  put-ons — they'll  shift  to  the  trend, 
whatever  the  trend  is;  everything's 
bought  and  paid  for.  KPFA  has  to  depend 
on  the  listeners. 

KPFA  was  a  noble  experiment,  aimed 
at  the  1940  liberal,  intellectual  audience. 
There  was  a  sense  of  elitism  among  its 
listeners,  and  the  programming  was 
geared  towards  them.  This  is  the 
twentieth  year  of  KPFA's  operation,  and 
what  they  haven't  recognized  is  the  new 
audience.  Of  course,  even  the  old 
audience  has  changed  and  grown.  For 
example,  people  won't  listen  to  an  hour 
lecture  anymore.  We've  sounded  dead 
because  we  have  so  many  lectures;  sure, 
we  should  keep  some  lectures  on,  but  the 
number  should  be  cut  down  considerably. 

DAVE:      You  said  KPFA  is  different 
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trom  KQED.    How? 

AL:  KQED  depends  on  large  grants, 
on  the  dowager  circuit,  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Society.  A  TV  station  costs  ten, 
maybe  twenty  times  as  much  to  operate 
as  KPFA.  KPFA  runs  on  a  shoestring; 
you  might  say  we  can  afford  to  be  in- 
sulting to  more  people.  Anyway,  we 
should  recognize  that  we're  not  going 
to  have  a  mass  audience,  and  shift  to 
the  audience  we  do  have,  the  new 
audience. 

DAVE:   Who  is  the  new  audience? 

AL:  Well,  I  don't  just  want  to  say  the 
young  people;  Time  Magazine  makes  so 
much  of  the  generation  gap  that  I  wonder 
if  it  really  exists,  but  it  is  the  audience 
that  is  served  by  a  kind  of  network  in 
the  Bay  Area;  this  network  helps  make 
the  Bay  Area  a  livable  place.  The 
network  of  communication  I'm  talking 
about  includes  the  Express  Times,  The 
Barb,  The  Committee,  The  Mime  Troupe; 
it  also  indues  the  Chronicle,  which  is  a 
very  open  paper,  with  room  for  lots  of 
different  kinds  of  views.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  kind  of  a  free  confusion,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bay  Area;  KPFA  has  to 
serve  more  than  just  the  University 
community,  and  join  the  network. 

DAVE:  How  does  KPFA  do  that? 
What  kinds  of  format  changes  should 
be  made? 

AL:  One  of  the  questions  about  that 
— about  getting  KPFA  going — is,  simply, 
do  people  want  to  listen  to  the  radio 
anymore,  except  as  background  music? 
The  change  in  the  times  is,  for  example, 
the  guy  who  used  to  write  a  novel  now 
goes  over  to  SF  State,  enrolls  in  the 
film   department,   and  makes  a  movie. 

DAVE:  Well,  what  kinds  of  specific 
changes  will  you  make? 

AL:  KPFA  can  be  an  outlet  for  people, 
a  place  for  public  announcement,  kind 
of  a  continuing  bulletin  board.  Maybe 
we  can't  go  out  to  everybody,  but  we 
can  use  the  phone  a  lot  more.  People 
should  know  they  can  call  in  and  get 
air  time;  they  have  to  realize  KPFA  is 
an  outlet. 

Instead  of  having  black  people  talking 
to  white  people  on  our  programs,  we 
should  try  and  get  black  people  preparing 
programs  for  black  people.  That  will 
not  only  speak  to  black  people,  but  prob- 
ably be  more  interesting  to  whites,  too. 

People  will  want  to  listen  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  they  won't  know  quite  what 
to  expect,  and  second,  they  will  have  read 
their  folios,  and  will  be  tuning  into  pro- 
grams that  interest  them.  But  the  folios 
aren't  the  main  thing:  people  support  us 
because  they  like  us,  not  to  receive  the 
folio. 


DAVE;  WBAI,  the  Pacifica  station  in 
New  York,  has  been  quite  successful  with 
some  of  their  format.  For  instance,  the 
morning  Larry  Josephson  show  and  even- 
ing Bob  Fass  show  have  quite  a  following. 
What  do  you  think  about  that  kind  of  show? 

AL:  Well,  one  thing  that  sells  is  per- 
sonality. KPFA,  unlike  WBAI,  has  been 
quite  conservative  about  personality.  We 
haven't  wanted  to  play  those  games  and 
actually  we've  ended  up  sounding  quite 
sterile.  Broadcasting  is  part  of  show 
business;  and  as  show  business  we  should 
delight  and  entertain — and  that  doesn't 
mean  we  don't  educate.  We  don't  JUST 
want  to  sell  a  gag,  but  we  should  be  able 
to  laugh  at  things;  everything's  got  to  be 
laughed  at:  that  doesn't  mean  we  aren't 
serious,  we  can  be  dead  serious,  but  we 
can  still  be  funny.  If  the  station  is  more 
entertaining,  people  will  be  fighting  to 
get  on  the  air. 

DAVE;  If  you  are  more  open  to  the 
"personality,"  what  kind  of  people  will 
you  try  and  get  on  the  station? 

AL;  Well,  we  used  to  have  Allen  Watts, 
when  he  was  what  was  happening.  We 
should  try  and  get  people — university 
people,  students,  people  known  locally, 
and  those  who  aren't  known  so  well.  We 
should  make  the  station  a  place  where 
people  want  to  gather.  I'd  like  to  move, 
although  we  can't  do  it  right  away,  to  a 
place  where  we'd  have  more  space  for 
people  to  gather.  I'd  like  some  kind  of  an 
auditorium,  and  where  we  are  now  isn't 
really  big  enough. 

DAVE:  I  guess  a  place  really  means  a 
time  and  a  place — like  Sproul  Plaza  at 
noon,  for  instance. 

AL:  That's  true,  and  people  will  at- 
tract other  people  at  a  certain  time  and 
place. 

DAVE:  There  has  been  talk  at  the  sta- 
tion about  how  sick  the  situation  is — 
people  feuding  with  each  other,  and 
nobody  being  able  to  work.  For  instance, 
the  control  room  and  studio  doors  were 
locked  recently. 

AL:  I  think  the  locked  control  room 
doors  represent  a  failure  in  the  station; 
there  is  practically  no  communication 
between  departments  now.  When  things 
aren't  moving,  and  people  aren't  listen- 
ing to  the  station,  there  tends  to  be  a  lot 
more  backbiting;  nothing*  s  happening,  so 
we  feed  on  ourselves.  The  concern  has  to 
be  directed  out,  the  enemy  is  out  there. 

DAVE:  The  news  at  6:30  has  been  a 
consistently  popular  show.  There's  about 
to  be  a  new  news  director,  and  there  has 
been  criticism  that  the  show  is  dull.  Do 
you  plan  to  change  the  news  format? 

AL:  The  news  director  now  is  a  wire 
editor.  He  rips  the  AP  wire  and  re-writes 
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"HIGHER  EDUCATION" 


Wed.  Feb.  9,  Fri.  Feb.  12 
8:00  P.M. 


AT  BERKELEY 


Fri.  Mar.  3 
8:00  P.M. 


"EXERCISES  EN  ROUTE" 

Texts  by  SAMUEL  BECKETT 
Music  by  EARL  KIM 
Exploring  new  relationships  among 
music,  dance,  film  and  drama,  the 
world  premiere  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  Beckett  has  met  with  criti- 
cal and  public  acclaim. 


Zellerbach 

©©©auditorium 


WITOLD  MALCUZYNSKI, 
piano 

Last  pupil  of  Paderewski,  undisputed 
master  of  Lizst  and  Chopin,  this  is  the 
first  appearance  here  of  the  great  Polish 
virtuoso  who  for  over  20  years  has 
toured  four  continents  to  capacity 
audiences.  "Profoundly  natural, 
sensitive."  — Schonberg,  New  York  Times 


Tickets  at  CAL  Box  Office,  all  Mocy's,  all  Ticketro-v  Front  Orch  .  Front  Mezz  ,  ~iers 
$4  50  (students  $3  50),  Rear  Orch  $4  (students  13).  Rear  Mezz  $3  50  (students  $3). 
Bale   $1  50  (students  $11    A  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures  Event. 
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T/ie  Finest  in  Stereo  Hi- Pi 
and  Gustom  Gabinetry 

SALES  and  SERVICE        843-7031 
234?  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley  94704 


'£as/c  B Specialty 
EQUIPMENT 

hv  Eva iio> ic  Who  Cooks 

KJTCHEN 

in$  Shattuck  Avenue  - '  Phone  hs-jms  $c/kc/cy  947.&1 


Let  us  take  the 
weight  off  your 
shoulders  with 
quality  light- 
weight backpacking 
gear  from  the 
SKI  HUT. 
write  for  catalog 

the  ski  hut 

1615  university  ave. 

berkeley,  calif. 
94703 


THE  FUN  PL  A  CE  TO  BE 
IN  BERKELEY 


Breakfasts 
)  Gourmet  Dishes 

-     Steaks 


j     7  AM -1:30  AM 

RESTAURANT 

848-0886 

Serving  delicious  food 
in  a  warm  atmosphere 


RATHSKELLER 

848-0888 

2367TELEGRAPH 

2  blocks  from   Sather  Gate 


bcandyanloe 


custom-  c.RAfted 
puRnituRe  &  fuRnishinqs 

i63i  Ia  veRedA        BeRkeley.CA. 

415-548-5886 
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THE  PACIFICA  PAPERS 


it.  I  think  the  news  director  should  be  a 
city  editor,  he  should  be  co-ordinating 
people  in  the  field.  We  should  have  people 
phoning  in  from  different  places;  they 
don't  even  need  a  tape  machine,  just  a 
pencil  and  paper.  It  would  be  nice  to  pay 
these  stringers,  too;  not  much,  but  maybe 
five  dollars  an  item  or  something. 

The  news  should  be  broken  up  more;  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  verbal  political 
cartoons — a  kind  of  a  Feiffer  or  a  Cobb 
of  the  air.  If  anybody  can  do  that  kind  of 
thing,  I  wish  they'd  contact  me. 

DAVE:  What  kinds  of  local  events 
haven't  been  getting  covered? 

AL;  Richmond  is  a  good  example. 
There  wasn't  really  any  coverage  until 
that  lady  came  up  from  LA  in  an  ambu- 
lance so  she  could  vote  at  the  school 
board.  The  press  usually  doesn't  really 
cover  what's  happening,  just  what's 
staged.  People  who  know  how  to  stage 
things,  know  the  show  business  of  news, 
get  the  coverage. 

DAVE:  There's  been  some  talk  around 
the  station  about  combining  news  and 
public  affairs.  Do  you  plan  to  do  that? 

AL:  They're  really  already  combined; 
there  should  be  more  of  an  interconnec- 
tion, it's  just  natural.  For  instance,  I 
think  we  should  do  as  much  live  coverage 
of  events  as  possible.  That's  really  news 
and  public  affairs. 

DAVE:  What  about  the  Drama  and  Lit- 
erature department?  Baird  Searles  has 
had  success  at  WBAI  with  his  productions 
of  plays.  Do  you  plan  to  do  something 
similar? 

AL:  I  want  to  put  on  things  that  are 
new.  I  want  to  put  on — well,  the/  re  not 
really  plays  any  more,  so  I  want  to  put 
on  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  that  peo- 
ple are  writing  today.  KPFA  is  a  place 
that  new  theater  should  be  tested. 

DAVE:  What  about  music? 

AL:  Well,  we  will  be  going  multiplex, 
of  course.  One  thing  we  have  done  in  the 
past  that' s  been  very  good  is  put  on  the 
new  music,  modern  music  that  you  can't 
hear  anywhere  else.  I  thing  we  should 
continue  to  do  that.  I'd  also  like  to  get 
into  rock,  not  so  much  just  the  music, 
but  the  ramifications  of  the  music. 

DAVE;  What  about  expansion  of  Paci- 
fica  beyond  KPFK  in  LA,  WBAI  in  New 
York,  and  KPFA? 

AL:  Well,  we're  looking  for  new  out- 
lets. We're  thinking  of  places  like 
Houston,  Texas  or  Washington,  DC.  When 
you're  thinking  of  Houston,  you' re  really 
thinking  of  different  kinds  of  places. 

DAVE:  With  KQED-FM  getting  ready 
to  go  on  the  air  in  mid- May,  what  do  you 
plan  to  do?  How  do  you  feel  about  com- 
petition? 

AL:    Well,   KQED   will   probably   not 


cross  KPFA,  there's  so  much  going  on 
that  they'll  probably  be  doing  different 
things. 

DAVE:  What  about  money?  Won't  they 
compete  for  subscribers? 

AL;  Well,  that  is  one  area  where  we 
may  cross.  Still,  I  think  competition  is  a 
good  thing. 

DAVE:  What  about  money  on  a  regular 
basis?  You  talked  about  a  marathon,  but 
how  about  building  up  subscriptions? 

AL:  Of  course  KPFA  talks  about  being 
above  money,  but  money  is  a  game  you 
have  to  play,  and  if  we  have  to  play,  we 
should  play  well. 

DAVE:  And  right  now  KPFA  doesn't. 
I  heard  a  promotional  the  other  night 
that  went  on  for  three  or  four  minutes 
about  "you,  the  listener,"  and  how  'we 
need  your  money." 

AL:  Well,  you  can  operate  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  scarcity,  or  out  of  a  feeling  of 
abundance.  We  shouldn't  beg.  Again  it's 
a  matter  of  show  business;  we' re  in  show 
biz,  and  our  promotionals  should  be  much 
better. 

DAVE:  What  about  the  style  of  the 
station  as  a  whole?  Can  you  make  some 
general  statement? 

AL:  The  style  has  to  change.  We're 
living  in  an  age  where  Haiku  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  Epic  poem.  People 
aren't  willing  to  listen  to  long  things. 

There  are  too  many  myths:  how  people 
relate  to  each  other,  what  you  can  say 
and  can't  say,  what  you  take  into  your 
body  and  what  you're  not  supposed  to 
take  into  your  body,  even  what  your 
dreams  are.  The  society  is  opening  up; 
we  have  to  let  some  of  the  confusion  flow 
through:  that's  where  the  creativity  is. 
If  we  have  too  much  structure,  we' re  fal- 
sifying. 
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LARRY  BENSKY,  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  UNDERGROUND 
RADIO  AND  KPFA,  by  Larry  Bensky. 

Tfiose  inclined  to  the  fashionable  short- 
range  disillusionment  with  social  change  charac- 
teristic of  masses  of  formerly  militant  people  at 
the  beginning  of  1972  are  depressed  beyond  be- 
lief at  the  current  state  of  radio  broadcasting. 
Tlieir  dispair  is  perhaps  justified  but  it  certain- 
ly isn't  likely  to  prove  creative.  The  central  fact 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  audience  with 
which  we  once  felt  rapport  is  still  here.  It  just 
isn  't  listening  any  more. 

Might  it  listen  again?  Might  even  more 
people  listen  as  the  conditions  of  our  country 
force  increased  seriousness?  Might  they  listen  to 
KPFA?  Certainly  a  golden  moment  has  been  lost 
for  commercial  broadcasting;  almost  as  certainly, 
the  willful  limitations  and  stylistic  conservatism 
of  KPFA  have  caused  this  station  to  miss  the 
same  moment.  But  the  listeners  are  still  there. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  thut  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  tuned  out  of  the  'underground'  radio 
scene  are  lost  forever.  They  just  have  to  be 
brought  back  and,  of  course,  I  think  this  can  be 
done.  KPFA  lias  a  head  start  in  its  fine  access  to 
public  affairs  and  news  material,  and  in  its  com- 
mitment to  free  time-free  of  the  nerve  wracking 
'every  second  pays '  attitude  in  commercial  radio. 
Wliat  is  lacking  at  KPFA  is  the  inspiration  and  or- 
ganization to  use  that  time.   These  will  not  occur 
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//  personal  and  procedural  hassles  continue  to 
take  priority  over  commitment  to  quality.  The 
negelected  and  disillusioned  constituencies  for 
broadcasting  (as  well  as  for  printed  journalism 
and  television)  are  all  to  apparent;  the  means 
of  getting  to  them  will  only  be  defined  by  those 
determined  to  do  so. 

In  commercial  radio's  fleeting  under- 
ground days,  those  of  us  on  the  air  had  rapport 
with  the  audience  which  should  be  even  easier  to 
obtain  at  KPFA,  whose  listeners  must  support 
the  station  more  directly,  by  subscribing  and  do- 
nating. Unfortunately,  both  the  narrowness  of 
opinion  and  presentation  supported  by  some 
members  of  the  station's  present  subscriber  ship, 
and  the  disbelief  in  the  media  engendered  by  the 
failure  of  the  'underground'  to  be  a  real  altern- 
ative-are serious  obstacles  to  overcome. 

The  present  staff  must  prove  it  knows 
the  power  of  communication  before  it  will  over- 
come suspicions  of  the  latter.  I  know  that  a  great 
start  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  credibility 
and  quality  in  the  past  few  months.  The  deter- 
mination to  keep  at  the  struggle  despite  financial 
difficulities-personal  and  institutional-and  the 
temporary  personal  depression  at  social  and  po- 
litical events,  requires  a  deep  determination  and 
commitment.  Such  faith  was  singularly  lacking  in 
the  'underground'  radio  days -primarily  because 
entertainment  is,  at  best  and  only  rarely,  a  me- 
dium for  anything  but  distraction.  There  is  much 
more  to  living  than  the  transitory  high  of  being 
entertained  or  providing  entertainment.  We  hope 
KPFA  will  find  a  way  to  make  that  'more'  a  re- 
ality. 
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Dear  Listener, 

The  day  before  this  FOLIO  went  to 
press,  KPFA's  staff  and  management  reached  a 
written  agreement  on  immediate  salary  cuts  and 
a  technique  for  achieving  further  savings  through 
a  reorganization  of  the  paid  staff  structure  this 
summer. 

These  proposals  resulted  from  more 
than  a  month  of  intense  discussion  and  argu- 
ment, a  time  of  sustained  self-examination.  There 
isn't  room  here  to  go  into  full  detail,  but,  be- 
cause they  have  such  a  major  bearing  on  reduc- 
ing the  losses  projected  in  the  financial  section 
of  this  FOLIO,  these  ideas  deserve  your  attention 
on  the  eve  of  Marathon.  In  brief,  the  main  ele- 
ments include: 

—Immediate,  voluntary  cuts  in  salary  by 
every  staff  member  at  KPFA,  ranging  from  $25 
to  $300  per  month.  These  cuts  went  into  effect 
on  January  15  and  have  reduced  the  station's 
monthly  costs  from  $28,000  to  just  over  $24,- 
000. 

—A  freeze  on  creation  of  new  jobs  at 
KPFA.  Replacement  of  employees  who  resign, 
or  who  are  dismissed  for  cause,  only  upon  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  staff,  including  manage- 
ment. Agreement  that  management  will  make  no 
layoffs  simply  to  reduce  budget,  pending  the  new 
labor  contract. 


—Designation  of  a  staff  committee,  to 
include  management  representation,  to  devise  a 
basis  for  a  new  work  contract  to  take  effect  no 
later  than  June  23,  1972.  This  new  structure  will 
be  based  upon  further  salary  cuts  and/or  numer- 
ical staff  reductions  resulting  in  a  total  payroll 
savings  of  $7,000  a  month  from  present  levels. 

Thus,  on  the  budget  and  cash-flow 
charts  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  FOLIO, 
all  of  them  based  on  maintenance  of  $28,000/ 
month  in  expenditures,  the  January  figure  be- 
comes $26,000/month,  the  February-June  fig- 
ures $24,0UU/month  and  the  figure  for  each 
month  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  $21,000. 

The  total  projected  savings  will  be 
$64,000.  Beyond  the  savings,  of  course,  is  the 
prospect  of  a  more  efficient  and  intelligently- 
governed  station,  one  giving  great  care  to  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  its  broadcast  service 
while  insuring  its  survival  through  realistic  plan- 
ning. 

None  of  us  are  kidding  ourselves  that 
it's  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  are  proceeding  in  the 
belief  that  the  austerity  measures  will  help  us 
earn  the  concern  and  generosity  of  you  and  the 
ten  thousand  other  listener-sponsors.  We  never 
needed  you  more. 

-The  staff  of  KPFA 
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PHIL  JACKSON,  Volunteer. 

KPFA  is  the  creative  collage  of  peoples 
ideas.  KPFA  is  here,  therefore  it  is.  Educational 
Communication  at  its  best 


TOM  GREEN,  Pacifica  Computer  Consultant 
Co-ordinator 


DENNY  SMITHSON,  Producer 

Pacifica  offers  the  best  chance  to  produce 
programming  representing  the  total  spectrum  of  opinion 
and,  at  the  same  time  allows  the  necessary  internal  ad- 
ministrative struggles  to  take  place. 

Struggles-which  I  hope  will  lead  to  eventual 
staff  control  of,  and  responsibility  for,  our  operation. 
The  first  possibility  allows  the  dissemination  of  ideas 
that  will  increase  the  consciousness  of  our  listeners,  and 
the  second  allows  the  staff  to  increase  its  level  of  con- 
sciousness through  active  participation  in  all  of  the  neces- 
sary overlapping  areas  of  decision  making. 


DEBBIE  SWEENEY,  Volunteer 

I  left  New  York,  WBAI  and  Larry  Josephson 
and  went  West.  Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  alone,  en- 
tering a  new  time  zone,  getting  in  touch  with  its  rhythm 
(WBAI  turned  me  around  in  N.Y.,  why  not  look  for  the 
mother  of  it  all,  KPFA).  Up  and  down  the  tuner-found 
the  sound-Billie  Holiday-later  met  Sylvester,  "nephew" 
of  Madam  Blues-it  all  came  together.  It  usually  does 
on  Pacifica,  and  it's  usually  truth  being  brought  to  what 
is  happening  around  me. 


MIKE  NISSENBERG,  Volunteer, 

Nothing  comes  to  mind...except  that.. 

WARREN  VAN  ORDEN,  Music  Assistant 

I  suppose  after  almost  seven  years  most  of 
the  aura  has  worn  off,  but  it  still  is  often  simply  exciting 
to  work  at  a  radio  station.  Much  more  important  to  me, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  KPFA  (like  no  other  station  in 
the  area)  allows  me  to  be  invloved  in  presenting  kinds  of 
material  (political  and  cultural)  which  is  generally  avoid- 
ed on  the  commercial  capitalistic  media. 

The  fact  that  we  can  present  critiques  of  the 
system  of  which  most  commercial  advertisers  are  a 
supportive  part  is  very  valuable  because  it  provides  an- 
other tool  in  helping  many  people  come  to  a  realization 
that  revolutionary  actions  must  be  directed  toward 
destroying  that  very  capitalistic  system  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  stations  elsewhere  on  the  dial.   And  we 
are  more  capable  of  devoting  time  and  energy  to  ex- 
amining the  many  alternatives  that  are  being  put  forth 
for  revolutionary  activity  culturally  and  politically. 


VERA  HOPKINS'  Secretary,  Pacifica  Foundation 

Pacifica  as  an  ideal  became  real  through 
KPFA,  followed  by  KPFB,  KPFK,  WBA1  and  KPFT. 

It  is  important  to  the  degree  it  attracts  people 
who  are  creative,  intelligent  and  social  minded. 

It  is  significant  when  it  remains  a  pioneer. 
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GERARD  VAN  DER  LEUN,  CCCCP  Director  (Drama 
and  Literature). 

Why  am  I  here?  God  knows.  It's  a  question 
that  I  ask  myself  every  morning  as  I  get  up. 

I'm  here  because  I  was  alienated  from  the 
church  at  a  young  age.  My  original  desire  was  to  be 
a  monk.  After  that,  I  wanted  to  become  a  plumber.  Oh, 
yes.  I  wanted  to  be  an  Episcopalian  monk.  In  wolFs 
clothing. 

KPFA  is  a  repository  for  the  congenitally 
deformed  and  simple-minded,  obviously.  I've  been  in 
this  town  for  six  years.  Anyone  who's  been  in  this  town 
for  six  years  is  permanently  addled. 

Lobotomy  across  the  board— a  cut  of  the 
cerebrum  as  well  as  a  cut  in  pay— is  the  only  answer  to 
the  problems  which  afflict  this  station. 


JAN  LEGNITTO,  Traffic/Pacifica  Co-ordinator 

Pacifica  radio,  though  completely  enmeshed 
in  its  own  unique  brand  of  bureaucracy,  still  has  in  it  the 
potential  to  grow  and  respond  to  the  everchanging  needs 
of  the  communities  which  it  serves-a  potential  which  I 
believe  can  exist  only  in  non-commercial  media. 
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HAL  LEVIN,  Pacific  a  Program  Service 


MARION  JANSEN,  Bookkeeper 


ANDREW  OGUS,  Volunteer 

I've  been  here  since  the  very  end  of  August 
last  year.  At  that  time  it  seemed  I  was  a  kiss  of  death— 
the  people  I  became  immediately  involved  with  left  the 
station  very  suddenly.  Despite  that  unfortunate  be- 
ginning I  have  persevered,  coming  in  as  much  as  I  can 
and  establishing  a  space  here. 

All  these  things  are  really  possible  for  me  to 
do  if  I  take  on  the  responsibility  to  do  them.  It  can 
happen  here,  and  not  many  other  places.  And  the  con- 
tacts with  people  who  come  to  radio  land  are  amazing 
Also,  working  at  KPFA  satisfies  my  sense  of  social 
responsibility  on  a  broad  scale  which  belonging  to  radical 
factions  or  parties  or  whatever  can't  do.  Having  been 
briefly  involved  with  some  "revolutionary"  movements 
I  find  I  need  something  more  encompassing— and  the 
station  seems  to  be  open  to  virtually  everyone. 


From  my  point  of  view,  KPFA  is  very 
frustrating  but  in  other  ways  very  stimulating  People 
with  all  these  different  ideas  about  how  things  should 
be  run,  endless  meetings,  etc. 
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SHARON  STEIN,  FOLIO  Editor 

KPFA?     A  Sisyphean  exercise  in  humanism... 


JOE  BELDEN,  News  Director 

I  like  working  at  KPFA  because  here  I  am- 
25  years  old  and  I  get  my  own  news  program.  I  wish 
they  had  more  money... I  think  the  news  is  the  best  in 
the  Bay  Area. 


RICHARD  PETTLER,  Folio,  Business  Manager 

Beneath  all  the  rhetoric  lies  a  simple 
principle-the  imperfectability  of  Pacifica.  To  accept 
this  fact,  and  to  go  beyond  it,  indicates  a  healthy  under- 
standing of  our  potentialities. 
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LIZ  SCOTT,  Volunteer 


ALAN  FARLEY,  Production  Assistant 


I've  been  with  KPFA  two  years.  Freedom  of 
speech  ,  lack  of  commercial  control  and  pressures,  all 
that  I  think  it's  all  true. 

I  speak  without  experience,  but  I  read  a  lot 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  commercial  media... the 
pressures.  My  work  before  doing  this  was  teaching.  This 
seemed  like  a  more  exciting  thing— something  closer  to 
what  is  really  going  on. 

When  I  was  at  graduate  school  in  Berkeley, 
my  greatest  educational  experience  took  place  here  at 
KPFA,  as  a  volunteer.  Which  is  why  I  came  back,  ten 
years  later. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  in  those  days, 
our  problems  didn't  exist.  That  a  lot  more  people  did 
a  lot  more  things-got  more  things  accomplished.  But 
that  may  be  simply  because  I  was  here  as  a  volunteer. 

The  problem  that's  always  been  uppermost 
in  my  mind  is  reaching  a  broader  audience,  the  audience 
that  we  should  reach.  The  black  community,  as  one  ex- 
ample. There  have  been  things  suggested,  a  few  things 
done,  but  they've  had  no  great  effect,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 


GEORGE  CLEVE,  Producer 

"Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being." 
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LOIS  HANSEN,  Volunteer 

Working  at  KPFA  has  meant  different  things 
to  me  at  different  times  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
While  I  was  exclusively  a  secretary  I  enjoyed  always 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the  community,  and  dis- 
liked being  considered  a  non-person  by  some  of  the 
staff.  As  I  have  become  more  involved  with  the  air,  the 
tension  on  me  has  increased  tremendously,  but  so  have 
the  opportunities  to  learn  and  to  help  increase  commun- 
ication within  the  feminist  community.  These  two 
have  made  me  as  excited  as  a  child  learning  to  walK  and 
to  talk  all  over  again,  so  I  can  usually  succeed  in  ignoring 
the  fragmentation  and  chaos  in  my  life. 


WAYNE  WAGNER,  Engineer 


BOB  NORTHCOTT,  Volunteer 
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STAN  JOHNSTON,  Engineer  and  Production  Assistant 


I've  been  here  about  five  years  and  stay  here 
because  I  believe  this  radio  station  has  a  place  in  the 
society  and  in  the  Bay  Area. 

I  don't  think  any  one  person  can  say  what 
KPFA  should  sound  like.  It's  been  trying,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  to  present  what's  happening  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  in  the  world  in  an  unbiased  way,  as  clearly  as  it 
possibily  can,  so  that  people  who  are  listening  can  make 
up  their  own  minds. 

I  would  say  we  do  this  better  than  anyone  else. 
We  hardly  ever  tell  anyone  how  they  should  think,  or 
what  they  should  think  about  anything.  We  try  as  best 
we  can  to  let  people  decide  for  themselves,  from  listen- 
ing to  some  of  our  programs  -  boring  as  they  may  be. 

I  don't  think  that  anybody  who  works  here 
has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  radio 
station.  Perhaps  that's  a  good  thing.  It's  twenty-some- 
thing-odd years  old,  and  there  aren't  too  many  people 
who  know  how  it  works. 

Or  even  why  it  works. 

Maybe  we'd  be  a  better  radio  station  if 
we  all  had  a  clear  understanding  of  our  purpose  and 
structure. 

But  then  again,  maybe  not 


JEANETTE  FOSTER,  Work  Study 

Working  in  promotion,  I  have  come  across  an 
incredible  feeling  of  support  from  not  only  the  com- 
munity, but  also  from  other  forms  of  media.  People 
seem  to  be  aware  of  our  problems  at  KPFA,  and  are 
genuinely  concerned.  It's  good  to  know  that  when  we 
need  help,  our  supporters  will  come  through. 


ARNIE  BROWN,  Pacifica  Program  Service 
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MARSHA  BARTLETT,  Subscription  Registrar 

Being  on  the  air  makes  it  easier  for  me  to 
deal  with  my  job.    Being  stuck  in  a  corner  keypunching, 
coding  or  whatever  I  was  doing,  is  a  real  drag.    I've 
been  here  two  and  a  half  years. 

I  started  to  resent  the  air  people  a  lot    It 
was  as  though  there  was  this  big  ego  clique.    And  the 
rest  of  us  did  a  lot  of  the  shitwork.    That  was  kind 
of  hard  to  deal  with.    1  think  that  what's  happening 
now  is  that  we're  starting  to  work  together,  instead  of 
opposite  directions. 

When  there  are  a  lot  of  hassles,  I  think  it 
comes  out  over  the  air,  because  the  energy  is  being 
expended  in  different  places,  instead  of  going  into  the 
programs,  which  it  should. 

I  think  KPFA  should  be  offering  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  as  many  different  things 
as  possible,  so  that  people  can  sit  back  and  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  things.    And  I  also  think  that 
we  should  be  entertaining.    I  don't  think  it   should  all 
be  heavy  rhetoric  stuff.    I  also  think  that  we  should 
be  trying  to  get  into  the  community  more.    We're  doing 
that  now.    We  didn't  for  a  long  time.    You  know: 
make  it  a  real,  two-way  thing,  instead  of  just  sitting 
up  here  pontificating. 


BOB  BERGSTRESSER,  Production  Assistant 

Job  wanted.  Versatile,  strong  analytical 
skills.  Would  perfer  situation  where  income  increases 
rather  than  decreases  over  the  years,  unlike  present 
position.  Have  family  to  support 
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PORTIA  SHAPIRO,  Volunteer 

Working  for  Pacifica  is  like  working  for  no 
other.  And  that's  what  makes  all  the  difference. 


The 
'School  of  OrpheusY 
performing        \ 
ensemble 

PRESENTS 

February  23 

Milhaud— 5  symphonies 
Mozart-K.201 
Bach—  Brandenberg 

March  31 

New  pieces  for  the  theater 

April  28 

Corelli 

Schubert 

Mozart 

May  26 

all  Stravinsky 

June  30 

Semele— a  Handel  1  heatre  piece 

CONCERTS  in  BERKELEY 

for  information   :   843-1496 
421  Spruce,  Berkeley 
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audio 
clinic 

audio  electronic 
sales  +  service 

personal  attention  by 
audio  specialists  for 
your  need  for  sound 

2985  college  ave. 
berkeley,  ca  94704 
549-0206 


Photo  - 
graphy 

Creative  portraits  in  friendly  surroundings 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 
RUSSELL  ABRAHAM 

549-3706 


CULTIVATING 
A  NEW  WA  Y 
OF  LIFE 


Back  to  the  Land  in 
Mendocino  County 
From  $300  per  acre 
10  acres  and  larger, 
Terms 


W^M, 


California  Agrarian  League 

Redwood  Valley,  Ca.  95470 
(707)  485-8198 


the  ORDINARY 

potables  &  new  Orleans  cookery 

Specializing  in  authentic 

Creole  cooking 

Serving  6-10  Your  Host,  Joseph  Carey 

3974  Manila   (near  40th  &  Brdw)    Oakland  655-3640 


out 
tKaveL 

2987  College  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  (near  Ashby). 


Unique  imports  & 

Domestic  wares 

Tapestries 

Jewelry 

Ceramics 

Clothing 


Gamut 


776-3420 


1028  Geary  St. 
San  Francisco 


KEN 
MAAS 


CREATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Family 

Individual 

Portraits 


Call  for  Information  548-8583 

PHOTO  MEDIA  PRODUCTIONS 

P.O..  BOX  4188  •  BERKELEY.  CALIF.  94704 


ANDREWS  TRA  VEL  AGENCY 

2205  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94704 
Telephone  :  (415)  848-3700 


CRUISE  HEADQUARTERS 

Alaska  2  weeks  Summer  1972 

from  $575 
Mexico  14  days  Spring  1972 

from  $450 
Member  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents 


BREAK  BEYOND  BRITAIN  OR  CONTINENT? 
AUSTRALIA?  SINGAPORE?  KENYA?  USSR? 

From  London  or  Brussels  to  Singapore,  ship  to  Fremantle 
Perth  $377  o.w.  Singapore  $221  o.w.  (Regular  air  fares 
$67  5,  $537)  From  London  or  Frankfurt  jet  Nilestar  Tour 
to  Nairobi  16  days  bed  &  breakfast  doing  your  own  thin0 
$397.  (Regular  air  fare  alone  $738)  16  days  Kenya-Tan 
zania  Safari  tour,  accommodations,  all  meals  $597.  Tours 
from  Frankfurt  deduct  $35.  Additional  week  no  accomo- 
dations $39.  From  London  jet  BEA-Aeroflot  to  Moscow 
&.  Leningrad  10  days  accommodations,  all  meals,  theatre 
tickets  $243.  Freedom  to  explore  Soviet  life  on  your 
own.  Securing  USSR  visa  $3. 

W1NSHIP  TRAVEL,  988  Corbett  Ave.  S.F.,  Ca.  94131 
telephone  [4151  826-0072 


ON  SUBSCRIPTION  DATA 


WE  IBM  MACHINES  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  UNDERSTANDING  SUCH  HUMAN  PR- 
OBLEMS AS  RAISING  MONEY  6  GETTING  SUBSCRIBERS.  BUT  AS  LONG 
AS  I  STICK  TO  FIGURES  1 55M  OK.   SO  HERE  ARE  SOME  YOU  MIGHT  BE1 
INTERESTED  IN. 

**   NUMBER  OF  KPFA  SUBSCRIBERS   **  1 

*          IN  GOOD  STANDING          *  ( 

**   CN  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MJNTH    **  { 


110500 


I  8000 


JAN7L  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG  SEP  OCT  NOV  DEC  JAN721 


! 


**  RENEWAI  RATE  BY  EXPIRATION  DATE 

*  I.E.  PERCENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

*  RENEWED  W  IT  H  IN  '+  MONTHS 
**  AFTER  FIRST  RENEWAL  NOTICE 


,30  % 


FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  EXPIRING  IN-.. 

JAN-71   FEB   MAR   APR   MAY   JUN   JUL   AUG   SEP   OCf-71 


**   ALS3  OF  INTEREST   ** 

JAVEP.AGE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  AMOUNT $14.60 

^AVERAGE  PENFWAL  AMOUNT $16.90 

'FOR  MCRE  INFORMATION  PRESS  BUTTON  7A. 

LOVF, 


Y3UR  COMPUTER 

P.S.  I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  A  FEW  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  COMPLAINED  AB- 
OUT HAVING  THEIR  NAMES  KEPT  ON  IBM.-  WE  COMPUTERS  RESENT  TH- 
AT KIND  CF  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  US  AMD  DEMAND  IT  STOP. 
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-  manager's  REPORT - 

Al  Silbowitz 

'In  a  crisis-grow.  That 's  the  only  creative  possibility-take  a  risk  and  expand.  "  -  Lewis  Hill 


The  two  financial  charts  which  appear 
with  this  report  will  be  supplemented  by  a  four- 
year  comparative  income  and  expense  summary 
which  is  being  prepared  for  the  March  issue  of 
the  Folio.  Rough  figures  for  calendar  year  1971 
indicate  that  KPFA  spent  approximately  $335, 
000  last  year  and  received  approximately  $323, 
000  in  income  from  subscriptions,  renewals, 
benefit  events,  and  special  gifts.  The  deficit 
carried  over  into  1972  is,  therefore,  approx- 
imately $12,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  pre- 
vious accumulated  deficit  and  accounts  payable 
brought  into  1971.  The  total  deficit  figure  carried 
forward  with  these  additions  is  close  to  $50,000. 

In  addition,  the  station  is  carrying  long- 
term  indebtedness  (made  up  of  one  bank  loan 
and  two  personal  loans)  equalling  $26,000.  The 
amount  of  funds  on  loan  to  the  station  has  fluc- 
tuated over  the  years,  with  the  loans  being  used 
to   provide   liquidity  during  short-cash  periods. 


They  have  been  periodically  retired  or  exchang- 
ed for  other  loans  or  forgiven  as  contributions  to 
the  station  by  the  lenders. 

Thus,  the  total  of  KPFA's  liabilities  as 
of  January  7,  1972,  appears  in  Chart  number  1  as 
nearly  $77,000.  We  have  an  additional  $16,372 
in  various  bank  accounts  as  reserves  for  various 
station  projects  which  are  in  progress.  Our  net 
cash  position  can,  therefore,  be  stated  as:  KPFA 
is  $60,000  in  the  red. 

While  the  station's  financial  situation  is 
not  as  good  as  I  would  like  to  see  it,  it  is  still  not 
especially  bad  for  a  charitable  organization  spen- 
ding a  third  of  a  million  dollars  annually  during  a 
period  of  tight  money  and  economic  contraction. 
Assuming  another  $10,000  of  deficit  spending 
for  January  and  February  each,  KPFA  could  pay 
off  all  of  its  outstanding  liabilities  with  a  success- 
ful February  Marathon  for  $80,000,  but  it  won't. 


CHART  No.  1 

Cash  Position  as  of  1/7/72 

Bank  Balances: 

1 

Savings  Accounts 

$16,297.99 

General  Checking 

74.21 

$16,372.20 

Cash  on  hand  to  be  deposited 

(includes  subscription  income 

thru  12/31/71 

3,258.00 

$19,630.20 

Less  Reserves  for  Bus  Fund,  Music  Fund, 

and  Stereo  Matching  Fund 

15,315.75 

TOTAL  CASH 

$  4,314.45 

Pay  owing  to  KPFA  staff  thru  12/31/71 

$13,338.10 

Payroll  taxes  for  12/31/71 

1,389.34 

Accounts  Payable  as  of  1/7/72 

40,552.59 

|_                           TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

$55,280.03 

LESS  TOTAL  CASH 

4,314.45 

CASH  POSITION  AS  OF  1/7/72 
LONG-TERM  INDEBTEDNESS 

m* 

$30,965.58 
$26,000.00 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  LONG-T 

ERM 

INDEBTEDNESS 

$76,965.58 

" 
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Fortunately,  we  don't  intend  to  close 
our  doors  and  shut  down  the  transmitter  at  the 
end  of  February.  Too  many  listeners  depend  up- 
on the  unique  service  which  KPFA  provides.  In- 
stead, we  plan  to  do  what  KPFA  has  done  for  the 
previous  22  years-which  is  to  struggle  with  the 
intractable  problems  of  listener-supported,  free 
broadcasting,  and  to  continue  to  create  programs 
which  are  valid  and  affecting  documents  about 
life  in  America  and  the  human  condition. 

The  expense  and  income  flow  projec- 
tions which  follow  this  report  are  important  for 


your  understanding  of  this  discussion.  Please  con- 
sult them.  Chart  number  2  (below)  is  KPFA's 
monthly  expense  budget.  The  station  operated  at 
between  $25,000  and  $28,000  per  month  for  the 
better  part  of  1971.  A  full  year  at  the  current 
monthly  budget  level  would  cost  $336,000,  bar- 
ring any  major  disasters  or  further  runaway  in- 
flation. As  you  will  recall,  this  figure  is  almost 
exactly  what  we  spent  last  year  to  operate  KPFA. 
It  is  about  $30,000  more  per  year  than  is  being 
spent  to  operate  KPFK  (in  Los  Angeles)  and  a 
little  more  than  half  of  what  it  costs  to  operate 
WBAI  (in  New  York.) 


CHART  No.  2 


MONTHLY  EXPENSE  BUDGET 

SALARIES  $16,650 

Employer's  taxes  1 ,400 

Kaiser  550 

SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

PROMOTION  ACTIVITIES 

FOLIO-net  cost  after  advertising 
revenue 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Wire  services 270 

Other  subscriptions 50 

Tape  (raw) 600 

Recordings 100 

Telephone    .     .     .     .J^Wll     .     .     1,600 

Utilities 600 

Maintenance 300 

Insurance 260 

Rent 375 

Taxes  and  licenses 40 

Interest  and  penalties 50 

Bank  charges 25 

Legal  and  audit 100 

Consultant  fees 200 

Travel 300 

Work -study 230 

Office  supplies 200 

Technical  maintenance 600 

Postage 400 

Pacifica  Foundation  levy 450 

Auto  maintenance 50 

Equipment  rental 150 

CONTINGENCIES 
TOTAL 


$18,600 
500 
400 

1,350 


6,950 


200 
$28,000 
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Why  then  the  talk  of  fiscal  crisis  at 
KPFA?  Simply  because  KPFA  does  not  have  the 
number  of  subscribers  necessary  to  sustain  a  bud- 
get of  this  size  without  the  help  of  large  "special 
gifts"  or  many  outside  benefits.  Pacifica  is  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  listener  support;  in  fact, 
proved  that  it  could  work  when  the  broadcasting 
industry  sneered  and  jeered.  Even  if  KPFA  could 
sustain  its  budget  with  the  aid  of  major  transfu- 
sions from  big  money  sources,  the  result  would 
be  self-defeating.  We  don't  wish  to  become 
plump  broadcasting  eunuchs  beholden,  even  sub- 
tly, to  the  givers  of  big  money. 

The  only  valid  answers  for  KPFA  are 
"shrink  and  cut  costs"  or  "increase  subscriber- 
ship."  Which  brings  me  to  the  thoughts  behind 
the  quote  from  Lew  Hill  which  heads  this  report. 

The  sick  lurches  of  the  national  econo- 
my last  year  compounded  by  a  serious  decline  in 
subscribership  convinced  me  that  KPFA  was  due 
for  a  long-deferred  review  and  overhaul.  The  sta- 
tion's programming  and  promotion  efforts  were 
just  not  responsive  enough  to  the  times  and  to 
listener  interest. 

We  were  projecting  ourselves  as  compla- 
cent, self-congratulatory,  and  insulated  from  the 
world  outside  the  station.  Yes,  we  did  broadcast 
demonstrations  and  lectures  and  we  did  have  the 
Black  Panthers  on  our  air.  Yes,  we  did  produce 
plays  and  broadcast  electronic  music.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  The  medium  is  at  least  a  part  of 
the  message  and  the  way  we  were  presenting  our 
programs  was  driving  listeners  away.  This,  on  top 
of  our  penchant  for  exclusivity  and  elitism  was 
not  allowing  KPFA  to  really  function  as  an  effec- 
tive community  broadcasting  station. 

From  time  to  time,  though  not  very  fre- 
quently in  recent  years,  KPFA  has  been  a  major 
voice  in  the  Bay  Area.  There  is  no  real  competi- 
tion for  what  KPFA  could  and  should  be.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  listeners,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  what  the  station  "had  refused  to 
contend  with. 

Though  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was 
clear  following  last,  year's  Marathon-not  enough 
listener  interest,  not  enough  subscriber  support, 
not  enough  money  to  continue  as  we  were— as 
Manager,  I  decided  that  what  we  needed  was  not 
cut-backs  but  growth  and  change.  Lew  Hill's 
words  were  right  for  individuals  in  crisis  and  they 
were  "the  only  creative  possibility"  for  Pacifica, 
the  organization  he  had  founded. 

Right  now,  we  are  deep  into  the  pro- 
cess of  change  at  KPFA.  Changes  have  been  and 
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are  occurring  in  programming,  in  our  promotion- 
al activities,  in  staffing,  and  in  structure  and  re- 
lationships at  the  station.  We  are  seeking  to  be 
more  open  and  accessible,  more  immediate  and 
relevant,  more  responsive  to  the  flow  of  events. 
(My  specific  recommendations  for  what  KPFA 
should  be  doing  haven't  changed  much  during 
the  past  three  years.  They  may  be  found  spelled 
out  in  an  interview  which  I  gave  to  the  San  Fran: 
cisco  Express  Times  several  weeks  before  I  be- 
came Manager  of  KPFA  in  April  of  1969.  That 
article  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for 
those  who  care  to  consult  it.) 

Change  stirs  fear  and  anxiety  but  it  also 
holds  promise.  Changes  at  KPFA  involve  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  help  operate  the  station- 
staff,  volunteers,  and  advisory  board  members. 
Listeners  are  also  deeply  involved  via  mail  and 
telephone.  We  want  you  to  participate  through 
your  live  phone  calls  on  the  air  and  off  and  by 
your  candid  letters.  We  are  moving  and  we  ex- 
pect to  make  mistakes,  but  we  expect  to  achieve 
a  great  deal  as  well. 

Our  goal  is  to  bring  up  subscribership 
until  it  supports  at  least  80%  of  our  annual  bud- 
get. This  means  that  we  need  at  least  18,000 
subscribers.  In  early  fall  we  succeeded  in  halt- 
ing the  decline  and  from  September  15,  when 
our  new  subscriber  drive  began,  through  the  end 
of  December  we  achieved  a  20%  subscriber  in- 
crease. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  continually  re- 
viewing expenditures  to  find  ways  to  decrease 
costs  without  cutting  staft  or  cutting  back  on 
necessary  station  activities.  We  don't  expect  it  to 
be  at  all  easy,  but  our  hope  should  be  very  clear. 

I  close  this  report  with  a  personal  foot- 
note. When  I  took  the  job  as  Manager  at  KPFA  it 
was  not  a  blind  or  uninformed  act.  I  had  been  a 
volunteer  in  various  capacities  for  six  years  prior 
to  1969.  I  became  Manager  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  continuing  for  no  more  than  three 
years  since  what  KPFA  requires  and  devours  is 
personal  energy  and  commitment.  April,  1972, 
will  mark  my  third  anniversary  as  Manager,  and  1 
have  informed  our  Board  and  the  KPFA  staff 
that  we  must  find  a  new  Manager  to  replace  me 
by  May  30,  at  the  latest. 

I  don't  intend  to  try  to  evaluate  the  past 
three  years  for  you.  In  many  ways  I'm  deeply 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  and  in  other  ways  I'm 
very  pleased.  Now  it's  time  for  new  thinking  and 
fresh  responses.  The  main  thing  is  that  KPFA  be 
here  and  be  effective.  There  are  too  few  institu- 
tions like  it. 
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In  December,  as  a  baseline  for  staff  dis- 
cussion on  austerity  proposals,  subscriptions  reg- 
istrar Marsha  Bartlett  and  program  director  Larry 
Lee  published  the  following  income  projection 
for  KPFA. 

Although  Pacifica's  written  procedures 
call  for  submission  of  budgets  through  local 
boards  to  national  board  for  review  and  ratifica- 
tion, the  process  is  not  followed.  WBAI  came 
quite  close  this  year,  and  the  national  board  min- 
ority on  the  Houston  advisory  board  have  claim- 
ed their  budget  powers  as  a  way  of  controlling 
the  manager  installed  there  by  last  fall's  staff 
strike. 

The  $28,000  budget  on  page  55  is  a 
highly  accurate  description  of  KPFA's  current 
costs;  the  salary  item  is  the  only  important  var- 
iable. 

The  income  projection  is  a  conservative 
guess  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Missing  from 
it  are  two  major  elements.  First,  "special  gifts," 
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our  euphemism  for  rich  people's  money;  we  got 
some  $45,000  this  way  in  calendar  1971.  Sec- 
cond,  special  events.  For  example,  our  December 

Crafts  Fairs,  which  earned  $6,000  net  in  1971. 

It  is  unlikely  that  these  two  sources, 
even  taken  with  severe  austerity  measures,  can 
cover  the  loss  projected  in  the  cash  flow  which 
concludes  this  section. 

Here  is  a  line-by-line  analysis  of  1972 
income  sources. 
1.  Marathon 

This  line  shows  all  income  from  non- 
stop, on-the-air  fund  raising.  The  $2,000  listed  in 
January  reflects  final  collection  of  pledges  from 
last  November's  $27,000  Stopgap  drive;  the  re- 
maining uncollected  funds  are  logged  as  Bill-of- 
the-Month  Club  income  or  failed  pledges. 

The  $80,000  spread  across  February, 
March  and  April  reflects  collections  from  the 
$1 15,000— goal  February  Marathon.  It  is  assum- 
ed that  at  least  $  1 5 ,000  of  the  pledged  amount 
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will  not  be  collected.  This  is  usual.  In  previous 
years,  KPFA  has  discounted  pledges  before  the 
tally  is  announced  on  the  air.  This  year,  we're  be- 
ing up  front  about  it,  and  about  the  failure  rate. 
The  other  $20,000  in  February  Marathon  income 
is  spread  in  the  Bill-of-the-Month  Club  line  be- 
low. 

The  $2,000  logged  under  "marathon" 
in  July  and  August  reflects  anticipated  gifts  from 
present  subscribers,  or  gifts  in  dollar  amounts  less 
than  subscription  rates,  resulting  from  a  midsum- 
mer drive  to  be  staged  between  coverage  of  the 
two  national  political  party  conventions. 


2.  Renewals  and  Bill-of-the-Month  Club 

Each  item  on  this  line  reflects  $3,000  pro- 
jected monthly  income  from  Bill-of-the-Month 
Club,  calculated  on  stability  of  club  membership 
at  600;  the  present  figure  is  648. 

The  station  will  de-emphasize  annual  re- 
newal in  club  publicity  from  now  on,  hoping  that 
those  who  join  will  regard  the  pledge  as  continu- 
ing. We  are  discussing  utilizing  premiums,  such 
as  gifts  of  art,  to  maintain  levels  in  this  special 
category. 

The  other  element  in  the  items  on  this 
line  is  our  monthly  projection  of  renewals  in- 
come. We  got  it  by  stating  present  subs  in  force 
and  present  renewal  experience,  as  measured  over 
the  thirteen  months  ending  in  December,  1971. 
The  January,  1972,  figure,  for  example,  was 
reached  by  multiplying  the  actual  number  off 
January,  1973,  renewals  times  $16.00,  which  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  actual  present  average  re- 
newal gift. 

The  percentage  of  expiring  subscriptions 
renewed  climbed  slightly  in  1971,  but  mailing- 
house  problems  and  program  changes  may  have 
caused  it  to  decline  in  the  last  quarter  of  last 
year.  Because  many  people  renew  only  after  their 
second  or  third  notice,  reporting  is  slow  and, 
inevitably,  screwed  up  by  marathon-like  activity 
(such  as  Stopgap,  Fall  Offensive  or  the  present 
Marathon), 

This  year's  Marathon  happens  in  a  nor- 
mally-high renewal  month,  in  effect  stranding 
the  large  number  of  renewals  created  by  the  pre- 
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ceeding  string  of  May  marathons.  Maintenance  of 
the  May  bump  is  a  prime  problem  for  KPFA 
this  year,  since  many  of  last  year's  marathon 
contributors  are  likely  to  make  their  annual  gift 
in  February  and  reject  renewal  solicitation  three 
months  later. 

The  figures  for  the  last  quarter,  1972, 
reflect  the  large  number  of  new  subscriptions  we 
got  in  last  quarter,  1971.  However,  renewal  is 
projected  at  30  per  cent,  due  to  the  marathon- 
like nature  of  their  acquisition. 

Many  listeners  concerned  with  KPFA's 
financial  stability  are  disheartened  by  what  they 
consider  a  low  renewal  rate.  A  50  per  cent  turn- 
over is  the  prevailing  average  at  all  four  stations, 
now  and  always.  We  haven't  kept  computer  re- 
cords long  enough  or  well  enough  to  identify  the 
continuously-subscribing  core  group,  but  we 
think  they  account  for  a  fifth  or  less  of  subscrip- 
tions in  force.  We  do  know,asa  result  of  a  1968 
survey  paid  for  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  that 
listeners  outnumber  subscribers  by  five  to  one, 
or  more. 

Thus,  KPFA's  prime  financial  problem 
is  the  huge  number  of  n  on  -subscribing  listeners. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  on  the  part 
of  these  people  that  the  station  has  rich  sources 
of  income,  or  that  one  need  not  subscribe  unless 
one  listens  almost  continuously,  or  is  pleased 
whenever  one  does  listen. 

3.  New  Subscriptions 

KPFA  presently  has  9,600  subscrip- 
tions, and  may  surpass  11,000  in  force  at  some 
point  this  year.  However,  counting  on  the  pre- 
sent renewal  rate,  we'll  close  the  year  with  few- 
er than  9,000.  Further,  the  average  first-year  gift 
has  declined  to  $14.25,  meaning  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  new  subscribers  claim  the 
student-retired-unemployed  rate. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  angry  subscri- 
bers, station  workers  were  chastised  for  the  low 
subscriber  number  as  well  as  the  increasing  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  subscription  pitching. 

There  will  be  even  more  pitching  in 
1972-just  for  KPFA  to  stand  still.  There  is  con- 
siderable internal  criticism  at  the  station  about 
the  quality  of  our  pitches.  Sometimes  they're  ab- 
sent for  long  stretches  by  design,  as  just  after 
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CASH  FLOW  1972 
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a  marathon.  At  other  times,  they're  not  there 
simply  because  the  board  operators  don't  remem- 
ber or  care  to  do  them. 

We're  working  hard  on  subscription  con- 
sciousness, in  order,  frankly,  to  save  our  jobs  and 
the  station's  work.  The  projections  on  this  line 
are  rather  conservative.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  the  months  will  sound,  in  terms  of  pitching, 
last  October  was  a  month  with  a  600-sub  goal 
and  last  month,  January,  was  a  250-sub  month. 

If  the  Marathon  should  fail,  or  austerity 
measures  be  rejected,  the  new  sub  pitches  will 
increase  in  frequency  and  intended  quality.  We're 
unapologetic  about  this,  since,  if  fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  the  regular  listeners  subscribed,  the 
station  would  be  a  zero-deficit  operation. 
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4.  FOLIO  Advertising 

This  magazine  is  KPFA's  only  present 
premium.  We  have  worked  over  the  past  six 
months  to  improve  its  design  and  content,  and 
now  are  setting  out  to  reduce  its  effective  cost 
to  zero,  a  goal  we  will  reach  when  advertising 
covers  all  production  costs,  including  the  editor's 
salary  and  the  ad  salesman's  commission. 

We're  trying  now  to  secure  national 
advertising  contracts,  which  should  help;  the 
FOLIOS  at  KPFK  and  KPFT  also  accept  ad- 
vertising, but  our  New  York  station  rejects  it  as  a 
source  of  income. 

In  keeping  with  the  conservatism  of  this 
income  projection,  the  figures  here  are  based 
principally  upon  1971  experience  and  a  discoun- 
ting away  of  trade-outs,  ads  which  result  in  ads 
for  us,  or  in  goods  and  services  which  cannot  be 
logged  into  a  cash  flow. 
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SERVICES 

CJ.  Hughes  Company  Remodeling  specialist.  Thought- 
ful planning,  expert  workmanship,  room  additions, 
kitchens,  bathrooms,  decks.  848-7323,  Berkeley 

Housepainting  Inside  and  out.  Wallpapering  and  tile 
work.  LA  6-1805 

Park  Tilden  Movers  Thoughtful  professional  service  with 
minimum  legal  rates.  Owner  on  the  job.  531-4005 

Housepainting  at  reasonable  prices.  Interior,  exterior. 
534-6041 

Autohypnotic  Training  for  increased  attention-focusing 
abilities.  Relaxation,  concentration,  anesthesia,  improv- 
ed memoiy.  Fr 
ed  memory.  For  information,  call  325-4978 

Jeweler- Repairer  High  quality  at  fair  charges.  Will  remit 
a  percentage  to  KPFA.  Harold  Shapiro,  Jeweler.  760 
Market  St.,  Room  940.  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94102. 
Phone   392-3424 

Year-round  flower  gardens;  perennial  borders,  natives, 
rockeries,  naturalized  settings.  Design;  site  preparation, 
planting.  James  Dixon,  655-5775  Berkeley. 

Engraving  &  Polishing  Jewelry,  plaques,  trophies.  534- 
6041 

HELP 

The  Oral  Herstory  Library  1214  Oak  St.  Berkeley,  Ca. 
Needs  Volunteers  to  order,  listen  to,  and  publicize  wo- 
men's tapes  which  will  be  ordered  from  the  producers. 
Call  Judy,  524-7772,  Janice  at  KPFA. 

MUSIC  LESSONS 

Classical  Guitar  Instruction  Student/Karl  Scheit.  Mich- 
ael Stanis,  848-0444 

Guitar,  Piano,  Flute,  Banjo,  Drums  Expertly  taught. 
Studios.  Tupper  &  Reed,  841-1832  Rentals  available. 


Classical  Piano  Lessons  Private,  reasonably  priced;  first 
lesson  free.  All  ages,  all  levels  of  advancement  accepted. 
Former  pupil  of  Aube  Tzerko  (teacher  of  Misha 
Dichter).  Denis  Whitebook,  548-8983  after  6:00  p.m. 

LEARNING 

Berkwood  School  One  room  school  house  opening  for 
6-10  year  olds.  After  school  care.  Call  843-5724 

A  Learning  Place  Tutoring  any  subject  or  level.  Call 
531-2500  day /eve. 

Audio  Visual  Activities  Non-profit  sound  recording, 
slide  shows,  classes.  Westminister  Audio  Service,  1414 
8th  St.  Berkeley,  LA  46842,  3-10  p.m. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Home  and  investments  KPFA  spoken  here.  To  buy  or 
sell  (a  home,  lot  or  income  property)  tune  in  with  us. 
Tepping  Realty  Co.,  Berkeley,  TH  3-5353 

Specializing  in  the  unusual  Why  not  list  with  an  active 
interracial  office  that  believes  in  integrated  neighbor- 
hoods? Call  and  let's  talk.  Central  Realty  Service  Arlene 
Slaughter,  Realtor.  6436  Telegraph  Ave.  (Oakland/Berk- 
eley line)  OL  8-2177,  TH  9-2976  evenings. 

Charming  cottage  or  apartment  wanted  in  Berkeley  by 
a  KPFA  staff  member.  Price  open.  Call  Sharon  Stein 
FOLIO -848-6767. 


TRAVEL 

High  School,  College  Students  The  Experiment  can 
make  you  an  insider  this  summer  in  one  of  39  countries. 
Orientation,  Language  Training,  Homestay,  Informal 
Travel.  The  Experiment  in  International  Living,  291 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94102.  982-4853 


ASTROLOGY 


Astrology  classes  and  charts  Pamela  Till,  332-5039 
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Astrologer  Bennett  Tarshish  KPFA  Music  Producer.  In- 
tense psychological  analysis,  no  predictions.  Tel:  527- 
3847,  10a.m.-8p.m. 

GOODIES 

Handcraft  from  Europe  Sausalito,  332-1633 
No.  1 :  at  Village  Fair 
No.  2:  1210  Bridgeway,  braids,  buttons 
No.  3:  1210  Bridgeway,  needleworks 

Visiting  the  Mendocino  Coast?  California's  oldest  co-op 
(founded  1 92 1 )  is  in  Fort  Bragg.  Redwood  and  McPher- 
son  Sts.  (Natural  food,  too!) 

Stained  Glass  Design  repair  instruction  and  supplies. 
Leaded  windows  made  to  order.  Mollica  Stained  Glass, 
1940  A  Bonita,  Berkeley,  849-1591 

Handwovens  and  Sandals  The  Sandal  Shop.  900  North 
Point  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Palatable  Woods  Works  Presents  unique  creations  in 
wood  design.  Innovated  structural  changes.  Call  863- 
9127 

Classical  Records  LP's-rare  and  current,  plus  over  12,- 
000  extremely  interesting  78's.  Call  Bennett  Tarshish, 
527-3847  for  appointment  9  a.m.-8  p.m. 

Artweek  Weekly  Concise,  professional,  timely.  Sub- 
scribe: $5  per  year.  P.O.  Box  2444,  Castro  Valley,  Ca. 
94546 

Cloud  Cover  Handmade  sack  over  goosedown  inner 
pouch.  Warm  &  light.  Replaces  other  bedclothes.  Per- 
fect for  waterbeds.  Lasts  lifetime.  Samples  available. 
Single  $70,  double  $100,  king  $140.  Call  533-6769 

Sandals  Unlimited  Quality  leather  goods  custom  made. 
1951  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  845-6216 

Photography  Books  Mail  order  service.  480  titles.  Cat- 
alog $1.  (refundable)  Focus  Gallery,  2146  Union,  San 
Francisco,  921-1565 

Wanted-Tapes  of  SF  Opera  broadcasts.  Donation  to 
KPFA  opera  program  for  each  tape.  Call  R.  Jenkins  at 
863-5660  daytimes. 

Woman,  27,  living  in  city  commune,  looking  for  farm 
commune.  Preferably  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
or  B.C.  Judy-1801  Fairview  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94703 

Traditional  patchwork  quilts  Made  to  order.  Diana 
655-5172,  evenings. 

LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP  OPEN  in  co-financing  of  un- 
ique feature  film-G  or  GP.  Major  American  author- 
name  actor  committed.  30  days  shooting  schedule,  July 
start  date,  High  Sierra  location. 

Budget  $250,000-Financing  half  completed.  Please,  sin- 
cere inquiries  only. 
Box  1823,  Studio  City,  California  91604 
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To  help  you  answer  "YES"  to  this 
inevitable  question,  the  people  of 
WHERE  IT'S  AT  magazine  offer  YOU, 
the  KPFA  subscriber,  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a  FREE  complimentary  issue 
of  WHERE  IT'S  AT  magazine.    We  not 
only  deal  with  the  current  trends  of 
our  times,  but  also  offer  profiles  and 
reviews  on  music,  film,  and  sports, 
(and  all  this  with  the  most  complete 
nightclub,  concert,  radio,  and 
sports  guide  for  all  of  us  from  18-35) 
Just  write  in  the  following  info  and 
send  to: 

WHERE  IT'S  AT 

1299  Fourth  St.  Suite  308 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 94901 


name 
addresT 


city  and  state 


m 


FEBRUARY  1972 
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INSTMtT  ASSEMBLY.' 


Beautiful     W aterbed    Franes  and  Custoi    furniture 

HOLD  YER  FANTASY  FURNITURE  CO. 

Cone  and  visit  our  new  siiwroon  it:  OAi   OOOO 

2741  TENTHSTREET.     BERKELEY  OHl-OOZ* 


257rBUSHST 

S*FRANCISCO 

CALIF.    94-lg. 

$6  a  year/  $3.50  for  6  mos./$IO  foreian 


VVJCITY,  STATE,  ZIP 


Dated 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION 
REQUESTED 

KPFA 

2207  Shattuck  Avenue 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94704 


Application    to   mail   as 
second   class   postage 
rates    is   pending    at 
Berkeley,   California. 


& 


^ 


"POLY- 
MORPHOUS 
URATES' 


Directed  by  John  Lion 

Performances  Thursdays  thru  Sundays,  8:30  P.M.  Information:  548-6336 

Nick  Kazan's  "Plastic  Panic"  begins  previews  Feb.  24 


